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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





‘Tue Reform Bill is at last delivered from Sir CHARLES WETHERELL; 
it passed the Commons on Wednesday, by a majority of 109. 
‘The third reading, on which the division usually takes place, by a 
mistake arising out of the gravity, physical and intellectual, of Sir 
James Scaruert, was carried sub selentio. The more noticeable 
speeches of the week are those of Mr. Macautay, Mr. Croker, 
Mr. Stantzy, and Mr. Jerrrey. The Scotch Bill was read a 
second time last night: the majority in this case was 115, being 
a greater number by 2] than the whole minority. 

Lord BrouGHam's great measure, the Bankruptcy Courts Bill, 
is progressing towards a speedy and triumphant conclusion. Two 
attempts have been made to delay it, but in vain. In a few weeks 
it will undoubtedly become law. 

Mr. J. Campuexy has introduced his General Registry Bill; 
another most important and useful measure. 

- The debates, with the exception of those on the Reform Bill, 
have been very uninteresting. 

- The wearisome subject of Portugal was resumed on Monday, but 
nothing new was the result. 

Colonel Evans has again brought forward the case of the Dz4- 
cies. We are rather surprised to find Lord ALruorp resisting a 
committee of inquiry on this subject; it must be granted now or 
hereafter, ’ 

* - Lord Aurnorp has satisfied Mr. Hunt and Mr. Croxer—we 
believe there was no one else to satisfy—that the Duchess of 
Kent's absence from the Coronation was not improper, by stating 


that the causes of her absence were deemed just and reasonable by |- 


his Majesty. 
We are to have Belgium again on Monday, in the Commons and 
in the Lords! 


1. Tue Rerorm Bitz. At five o'clock on Monday, Lord 
Joun RussEvx moved the third reading of the Bill. The Speaker 
gut the question. The ‘‘ ayes” answered, as did the noes.” Sir 

AMES ScARLETT, who was selected by the Opposition to lead the 
debate, rose so slowly to open the discussion, that he was pre- 
vented by the forms from doing more than dividing the House. 
The division took place at the moment when the members were 
beginning to assemble, and when there were only 171 present. 
The numbers were—for the third reading, 113; against it,.58 ; 
majority, 55. Considerable laughter was excited on the entrance 
of Sir Charles Wetherell some minutes after the division had been 
announced. 

The third reading thus disposed of, it was necessary to take the 
debate on the question of the bill's passing, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is a mere formal matter. 

As soon as the temporary confusion of the extraordinary set- 
tlement of the third reading had subsided, Lord Jonn RussEuu 
rose to move the following rider to the Bill: 

** And be it enacted, that if a dissolution of the present Parliament shall 
take place after the passing of this act, and before both Houses of Par- 
liament shall have voted addresses to his Majesty, praying his Majesty to 
issue his royal Proclamations as hereinbefore mentioned, in such case 
such persons only as would have been entitled to vote in the election of 
members to serve in a new Parliament in case this act had not been 
passed, shall be entitled tu vote in such election, and the proceedings at 
all such elections shall be regulated and conducted in the same manner 
as if this act had not been passed ; but if a dissolution of the present Par- 
liament shall take place after both Houses of Parliament shall have voted 
such addresses as aforesaid, and before the last day of April, in the year 
1832, in such case such persons only shall be entitled to vote in the elec- 
tion of members to serve in the new Parliament for any county, part, 
riding, or division of a county, city, or borough, as would have been en- 
titled to be inserted in:the respective lists of voters for the same directed 
to be made under this act, if the day of election had been the day for 
Making out such respective Jists ; and such persons shall be entitled to 
vote in such election, although they may not be registered according to 
the provisions of this act, any thing ‘herein contained notwithstanding ; 
and the polling at such election for any county, or part, riding, or divi- 
sion ofa county; may be;continued for fifteen days, and the polling at 
such election for any city or borough may be continued for eight days, 
any thing herein contained notwithstanding.” 





Lord John explained, that this rider was meant to meet a possi- 
ble contingency, rather than for any practical purpose. It was 
hardly within the limits of probability that the case contemplated 
should occur. 

Sir Rosrrr Pret thought the point of very great importance. 
Unless the Lords concurred with the Commons in addressing the 
King, this clause would neutralize the Bill. Again, if they did so 
concur, and a dissolution took place before the last day of April, 
any man who said he rented a 107. house might come forward and 
vote without challenge or refusal. 

Lord Atruorp said, the difficulties conjured up by Sir Robert 
Peel could not well oceur without others, for which neither clause 
nor bill could effectually provide. It was not easy to see, how, the 
Bill itself being agreed to, the two Houses of Parliament should 
differ as to the address. The difficulty respecting non-registered 
voters existed at present. If any voter came to vote whose right 
was doubtful, it could be questioned in the same way as doubtful 
votes were now questioned. It would be absurd, that in the 
event of the Bill's having passed and the report of the Commis- 
sioners having been agreed on, the same imperfect constituency 
should again send members to Parliament, merely because of 
certain technical forms respecting the register not having been 
completed. 

Sir Cuartes WeTHERELL spoke of the clause as “‘ another and 
additional proof of the imperfect, imbecile, and chaotic, and ig- 
norant system on which Ministers proceeded.” Lord Althorp 
wholly overlooked the possibility of the overseers’ having some 
sinister Radical bias in favour of the Bill. He was assured, that 
in the event of a dissolution in the course of the next six months, 
there would occur scenes of danger and confusion which it was 
impossible to contemplate without dismay. 

Lord Joun Russe.. observed, that the clause. did not, nor 
could any clause, provide against every possible difficulty which 
legal subtilty might devise. In the event of the demise of the 
Crown,—an event which was at the present moment most remote, 
and which he trusted might long continue so,—there would be a 
period of six months, during which the House could deliberate on 
what measures would be, required. With respect to the refusal of 
the Lords to concur in the address, it was so improbable a contin- 
gency, that he knew not how-to provide for it. The votes would, 
of course, be scrutinized under the new Bill, as under the present 
law. 

Sir Coartes WETHERELL—* The returning officer cannot do 
so under the present Bill.” 

Lord Joun RussELtt—‘‘ Why not? The want of a register 
is no objection: there is no register of forty-shilling freeholders 
at present.” 

After a few more observations, fom Mr. Gou_purn, Mr. 
Wynn, and Sir Cuartes WerHERELL, the clause was read a 
first, second, and third time, and added to the Bill. ; 

Mr. J. Lez moved a proviso to the 22nd clause, to continue the 
rights of sons of freeholders who would otherwise have been en- 
titled to vote. It was carried. 

Some verbal amendments were made in the body of the Bill. 

The ArToRNEY-GENERAL offered a proviso, to give parties in 
whose favour costs were awarded by .Election Committees, the 
power of recovering, in the same manner as directed by the act of 
the 9th Geo. TV. It was agreed to. 

Lord Jonn RusskLL, agreeably to a suggestion of Mr. 
Croker, offered a rider to Schedule D, adding Preston Quarter 
to Whitehaven and Workington. 

These riders, provisoes, and amendments, being made and 
agreed to, Lord Jon RussELt moved “that this Bill do now 
pass,” amidst loud cheers of the House and Gallery. The de- 
bate, which had been stopped on the third reading, commenced 
on this motion. 

Sir James Scartetr spoke generally against the Bill. He 
considered it to be of a revolutionary tendency, and he regretted 
that nothing had fallen from the Ministry to convince him of the 
contrary. He eulogized the machinery of the present representa- 
tive system. He spoke of the freedom, splendour, and power, 
which Britain had enjoyed under it. He thought no republic could 
afford such a degree of individual liberty as en omen enjoyed. 
Sir James extended his praise to the system of corporations, by 
which, and other loeal institutions, he contended that the chief 
administration of the country was placed in the hands of the com- 
munity. After all the consideration he had given the case, he 
could not believe but that the experiment was.a hazardous one, 
and that if the Bill passed, it would endanger “our-inost valuable 
institutions, At no period had the House of Commons been more 
pure; therefore, at no time was a change in the représehtation less 

uired. The House of Commons never was, and ‘never was in- 
tended to be, a perfect and independent representative of the 
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os: if it were made independent of the Crown and of the 
ards, it would be a first step to a revolution and republic. Sir 
James strongly objected to-the principles of the constitution being 
discussed by the people, as contradistinguished from their repre- 
sentatives, which he said the Bill had been ; gio such attempt had 
ever been made, even in France. He deprecated the reference to 
‘the voice of the people on every important measure; and instanced 
the Corn-laws and the Currency, as two eases in point, where it 
would have been most unwise to listen to the popular voice. He 
quoted Mr. Fox's observation on the formation of constitutions ; 
and observed, that the new constitution of the Bill had been 
formed on a very different plan, for it was completed in six weeks. 
Sir James went on to object to several of the details of the Bill. 
He objected to the competency of-the oversetrs of the poor to re- 
gister voters. For the lists, he said the farmers could not make them 
out without an attorney; and thus in every parish in England, an 
attorney must be employed, at the parish expense, to find out the 
voters and to stick them on the church-doors. The difficulties of 
the Overseers Sir James argued at great length. He also dwelt 
on the wrongs of the Sheriffs—of the barristers, and the paltry 
five guineas a day which they were to receive. He said the better 
way, in large towns, would have been to make them corporate 
towns, and to have made 1 0/. householders freemen. He afterwards 
examined the qualification clause, as applying to Manchester on 
the one hand and Richmond (in Yorkshire) on the other. At the 
former town, and in similar instances, a 102. house was inhabited 
only by common workmen; whereas in the latter, gentlemen of 
1,5002. often occupied a 102. house. 

Lord Morpetu particularly adverted to the alleged change in 
the opinions of the people in regard to the Bill. Of fatigue people 
had suffered much, from the conduct of the opposers of the Bill; 
of disgust more; but of reaction there had not been one solitary 
instance. 

Mr. PemMBerton eulogized the present system of representation, 
by which, ifa case of oppression occurred in respect to the poorest 
man, ahundred tongues would at once be raised in his vindication. 
He condemned the representative system which the Bill was to 
establish. Whatever might be the theoretical defects of the pre- 
sent constitution, he would rather take it with all its defects than 
seramble for another in the lottery of revolution. With regard to 
the excitement respecting the Bill, they had heard a great deal: 
they were told it would be most dangerous in consequence to re- 
ject the Bill. Mr. Pemberton contended, however, that they 
could not allay excitement by ministering to its cause, nor 
satisfy the demands of the people by surrendering every thing 
to them in the blind prodigality of terror. Mr, Pemberton con- 
cluded by declaring the satisfaction he would feel, if the Bull 

ssed, in having stood up in defence of the Crown and the People 
in the last House of Commons that met in England. 

Lord Newark entered into a calculation to show that the com- 
plaint uttered in Committee by Sir Robert Peel, of the undue pre- 
ponderance which the Bill gave to the Northern over the Southern 
counties, was altogether unfounded ; and that, so far from any such 
undue preponderance existing, the Southern counties had at least 
seventeen members more than, according to the tests of property 
or population, they were entitled to. Lord Newark also noticed 
the argument about the representation of the Colonies; and 
showed, by enumerating the members who generally advocated 
Colonial interests, that they had in the great majority of instances 
represented counties and large towns. 

-Sir Jonn Maco. entertained the House with a plan of In- 
dian representation, which he contended was much superior to that 
of Mr. Hume, The constituents, in Sir John’s scheme, were to 
be the two thousand male proprietors of East India Stock, and 
oe candidates persons who had resided at least twelve years in 

ndia. 

Mr. J. Witu14Ms ridiculed the notion of eulogizing the Consti- 
tution because of its most apparent defects. He defied the Op- 

osition to cite a single instance in which any constitutional writer 
Fad spoken of the representative system as excellent, for any 
other reason than because it reflected the opinions of the people. 
He quoted Mr. Pitt in proof that the supposed fixity of the sys- 
tem had no place but in the imaginations of the opponents of the 
Bill ; and Sale on them to point to any one period in which it was 
not ina state of change, or in which change was considered un- 
necessary. 

‘Mr. Hawxuns spoke of the press and its power, to which so 
much had so falsely been attributed, 

The House had been told of the power of an abstract being called ‘‘a 
journal ”—in other words, the power of the press. But how did the press 
differ from all other powers, which depend upon the number and obedi- 
ence of their subjects? The power of the press was the same as that of 
a popular orator, who, if he desired to lead a party, must adopt their 
Opinions, The efficacy of the press consisted in its being a means of 
control in the hands of the people over their rulers, If so, then—if pub- 
lic opinion could control the representatives of Gatton and Old Sarum— 
why could it not control the representatives of Preston and Birmingham ? 
_ Mr. Hawkins contended, that the extension of the suffrage, so 
far from controlling members, would bestow on them larger powers 









of discretion ;-thatytha people, conscious of their enlarged freedom 
of election, H Mdisposed to indulge their representative 
with more stygnd opinion.* He concluded by remind- 
' # The Ti a “Mr. Hawkins dwelt on this point at considerable 
Jength ; roth fértranspired.” We wish this gentleman would recol- 
the rule h directs every man to stick to his part. If he bad tuld 
us what “tr fGresses it, we could have pronounced on its novelty 
without his yemt had not been touched before in the course of the 
tes, eS 





ing the gentlemen who go earnestly deprecated any appeal to the 
House of Lords through their fears, of the frequent appeals to 
the same quarter through the medium of their interests. The one 
principle was at least as honourable as the other. 

Mr. A. Bartne taunted Mr. Hawkins with producing a con- 
cocted speech, and with being a member for a close borough, 
while he directed his sarcasm at the owners and occupiers of close 
boroughs. Mr. Baring went on to speak of the complexity of the 
Bill—of the impropriety of entrusting the registry to the parish 
overseers—of the difficulty of finding seats for Ministers under the 
Bill—of the close boroughs which were still retained under the 
Bill, to favour Ministerial influence—of the exclusion of retiring, 
modest men, which the destruction of the close boroughs, and the 
ready admission of noisy demagogues, which the extension of the 
qualification would give rise to. He contended that all the ten- 
dencies of the Bill were democratic ; that a democracy might do 
very well for America, but not in England, where there were many 
poor and a few enormously rich; it would only lead to a scramble 
for property, and an entire subversion of all the institutions in 
Church and State. 

Sir Henry Bunsury reminded those members who talked so 
loudly of the prosperity of the country, of its alarming state no 
farther back than November last. He thought the conciliating of 
the middle classes, who were so deeply staked to the welfare of 
the country, was the best means of insuring its continued prospe- 
rity. The debate was adjourned, on the motion of Colonel Evans. 

On Wednesday, the debate was opened by Mr. Srrutr; who 
noticed and replied to the arguments that talent and wealth would 
va find as ready access to the House after the Bill was passed as 

efore. 

Mr. Baring Watt contended that Government and the Bill 
were in the same predicament—the only assignable reason for en- 
tertaining either was, not that either was good, but that no better 
was to be had. He denied that the Bill would be final; for when 
or how was the perfect satisfaction of the people to be ascertained ? 
and if not ascertainable, how could the Bill be final? It had been 
said it would amalgamate all parties; where was the proof of 
this? It had, on the contrary, disgusted all the Moderate Re- 
formers of the kingdom, and joined them to the Conservative 
party. Mr. Wall contended, that the charge of interested mo- 
tives, made so boldly against the opponents of the Bill, applied 
equally to its supporters. The Dissenters had an interest in pass- 
ing the Bill; so had the Catholics; had official men, whose power 
depended on its passing, no interest in it? - Mr. Wall went on to 
observe, that the present system was eminently calculated for the 
middling classes; that-they had all the fruits of it; the Excise 
and the Customs were theirs ; all the great prizes in the Law and 
in the Church were theirs. He mentioned a number of high law- 
officers, beginning with Sir Fletcher Norton, and ending with Sir 
James Scarlett, in proof of this. He mentioned as authorities for 
and against the Bill, the editor of the Times, Mr. Macaulay, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. Palgrave; and con- 
cluded by stating that the Americans were very much against the 
Reform Bill, and that, if passed, it would be the downfal of the 
British constitution. 

Mr. Vituiers spoke at great length and with great bitterness 
against the preamble of the Bill; which he said tended to bring 
the House into contempt, and not only to shake the credit of all 
its previous proceedings, but also to endanger the credit of the Bill 
itself, by representing the Commons as chosen contrary to law. 
He also spoke with much indignation of the division of counties 
clause; which would, he asserted, by placing the election of county 
members in the hands of one or two great families, bring county 
members into as much contempt as rotten borough members were 
now. He hoped that the House of Lords in its wisdom would re- 
medy the blunders of the Commons. [Mr. Villiers was vehemently 
cheered by the Opposition. ] 

Mr, LABovucuers allowed that the Bill did not shut out the 
contest which might ensue between the people and the established 
institutions of the country; but he contended that the battle 
would be waged with much better chances of success, by rallying 
on the side of the latter the middle classes, who had so strong an 
interest in their preservation, and who in all societies had so great 
moral and intellectual weight. . 

Colonel MaBerty denied that the Bill was democratic ; on the 
contrary, it was to all intents and purposes an aristocratic Bill. He 
proceeded to show this by an induction of particulars. As to the 
Bill's being final, it never was meant to be contended that it was 
final in any sense but one, namely, that, removing numerous sub- 
jects of solid grievance, it left little occasion for future demands of 
change. That the popular character of the Bill was favourable to: 
its permanence, was proved from the analogy of the United States 
of America; where, in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Virginia,. 
though the people might alter their constitutions every year if 
they chose, no change had occurred since they were settled in 1780, 

Mr. Trevor considered Mr. Hume's motion respecting the 
Colonies as proof sufficient that the Bill was not expected to se-. 
cure the representation of all interests in the state. If Edmund 
Burke were to reappear, and to behold the Bill and listen to its: 
supporters, he would exclaim “ Quos Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat.” 

Mr. WELLESLEY, after noticing some of the general arguments: 
against the Bill, and more especially the aga alarms pro 
pagated by its opponents respecting its probable effects on the in- 
ferests of the country, and the change of public opinion which 
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these might have produced, though he was happy to say they’ had 
not,—went on to deprecate the plan of dividing the counties; the 
only part of the measure of which he could not entirely approve. 
He admitted that, in some counties, in which there was no division 
of interest, a division of the county might be made without diffi- 
culty ; but contended, that where there were two interests, there 
division was extremely difficult, and no impartiality could render 
it permanent. He mentioned Essex as an imstance where 4 divi- 
sion might be easily effected; and Wilts as one where, if a divi- 
sion had been effected when he represented it, only eighteen years 
before, the consequence at present must have been that the agri- 
cultural interest would have been represented by one member, and 
the other three members would have represented no interest at all. 

Mr. T, P. Courrenay agreed with Mr. A. Baring respecting 
the democratic tendencies of the Bill. The representatives of the 
large towns would be so many vanes turning round blindly as im- 

elled by the aura popula. He also would oppose the Bill, because 
it would add to the already dangerous power of the Dissenters, 
and shut out all but noisy demagogues from the House. 

Mr. Macautay spoke at length on the general merits of the 
Bill. To the charge of theorizing preferred by the Opposition 
against the supporters of the Bill, he replied— 

The very reverse was the fact; facts and experience were the ground- 
work of the Bill, while hypothetical assertions were the only weapons in 
which its opponents had condescended to oppose it. For example, look 
at all their bugbear assumptions with respect to the dangers—democratic 
dangers—of enabling the inhabitants of a large town—Manchester to wit 
—to return their own representatives. Were they not‘all in the very 
teeth of the facts and experience, for neglecting which, those members 
opposite were so loudin charging Ministers? Said these honourable 
members, no public man, whatever his pretensions, can have a chance, 
under the Bill, to represent a large town; the representatives of the po- 
pulous towns will be chosen on exclusively local considerations. Now, 
what said ‘‘facts and experience” on this point? Let Nottingham—let 
Leicester—let Chester answer the question. To come nearer home, was 
not the representation of the metropolis an illustration of the ‘“facts and 
experience’ doctrine? (Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear!” from the Opposition 
benches.) He understood the cheer; but he would repeat, that the me- 
tropolitan representation was a clear proof that non-resident public men 
had a chance in populous districts, and that local considerations were not 
the sole guide in these places. Did honourable members recollect the 
great men who, within all, or most of their recollections, had repre- 
sented Westminster and Southwark? Mr. Fox, Mr.Sheridan, Mr. Tier- 
ney, Sir Samuel Romilly—surely no mob-orator, no hustings-demagogue 
{his defects, if.he had any, were the very opposite), and Mr. H. Thornton. 

On the doctrine of a reaction in the public feelings regarding 
the Bill, Mr. Macaulay observed that it was no new one— 

Just before General Gascoyne’s motion in the last Parliament, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had declared and predicted the cooling of the public esteem in 
favour of the Bill; and yet what was the result? The people having 
given vent to the first sentiments of their joy, and having seen the mea- 
sure of Reform attended with success, they became calm and reposed, as 
it was natural to those who anticipateda triumph. After this, General 
Gascoyne’s motion evinced to them their danger; and again were they 
roused, and they showed their sentiments in every possible manner. 
Again did they triumph gloriously as far as they were concerned, and as 
far as Reform depended upon their representatives. They placed the Bill 
in security, and again did they return to their repose. At this moment 
the people were, as they had been on the very eve of General Gascoyne’s 
motion, waiting with anxious interest and resolution the result of the 
measure. Because they were not violent, they were again told that there 
was a reaction in the public mind. Those who thought that there could 
be any such reaction, were utterly ignorant of the public mind; they 
were bana unacquainted with the very nature of that people whom 
they aspired to govern. In expecting a reflux of the public sentiment, 
they wereas infatuated or as ignorant as the rustic in Horace, who 
waited to cross the river until its waters should have flowed out and left 
dry its channel. 

He followed up his argument of the hopelessness of that ex- 
pectation of change which the Anti-Reformers entertained— 

Reform had now become the first question that occupied the minds of 
all men. It was supported by great talent; men of vast interest adhered 
toit. Ifhe were asked to name any one instance in the history of the 
world, of a national feeling unanimous, strong, and persevering, he 
should name the feeling which had so long pervaded England in favour of 
Reform, The people of England had long been disposed to move in -its 
favour upon the slightest impulse; and he should as soon think of’ seeing 
them revert to the drowning of witches, or to the burning of heretics, as to 
find a reaction in favour of Old Sarum. It was as probable that the peo- 
ple should go back to their attachment to Thor or Odin, as that they 
should revert to any attachment to the old system of representation. ‘Re- 
volutions produced by the excitement of feeling might produce reactions, 
but the victories of reason once gained were gained for ever. The calm- 
ness of the people of England was not the calmness of indifference, it was 
the calmness of confident hope. 

He adverted to the call that had been made on the Lords to re- 
sist this measure, and the consequences which might-ensue from 
their listening to the call. The advice given by the opponents of 
the measure was, properly interpreted, this— 

“* Proclaim to your countrymen that you have no interest in common 
with them—you have no.common sympathies with them—you are a dis- 
tinct race, and you can flourish-but upon their distress, and be exalted 
only on their degradation. Say to the people that the corruption which 
disgusts them is your glory, and that the oppression against which their 
spirit is roused is indispensable to your authority—that your power rests 
not on your private possessions, or upon the habitual veneration of your 


‘Country, but upon that ‘system which the people consider so fruitful of 


evil, and the source'of every thing vile. Say to'the-peopleatonce, that 
you are identified with the baseness of the country, and with that base- 
ness you are resolved to stand or fall. Say to the people at once, that if 
they have a House of ‘Peers, ‘they must be content to put'up ‘with a mock 

ouse of Commons.” This was the meaning of what the opponents of 
the Bill:expected of the House of Peers. If the Lords valued the voice of 
example and ‘experience, let them look to the long line of deserted halls 


and desolate mansions of a certain quarter in a neighbouring capital. | 


rem those mansions: and castles of the aristocracy of Frante, as proud 
and as papa a ‘body of nobles ‘as ever existed, were driven forth to 
exileandto beggary,—to implore the charity of -hostile religions ‘and of 
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hostile nations. And why did such destiuction fall upon them? why 


‘were they swept away with such utter destruction ?. why was their heri- 


tage given to strangers, and their palaces dismantled, but because they 
had) no sympathy with the peoplé? Because they reviled those who 
warned them of their danger when they might have been saveds 
and because they absolutely refused to make any concessions until 
all concessions were too late. The names of Cavendish, Howard, 
Marlborough, and Derby, in the foremost ranks of Reform, afforded 
the strongest pledges that could be given that the Peers of Eng~ 
land would reject the advice of injudicious and dangerous counsel- 
lors. But should they be unfortunately otherwise persuaded, let then 
not imagine, though they might defeat this Bill for the present, that they 
would enjoy any thing more than a short respite. Let this House, toa, 
recollect, that they had privileges to preserve and property to defend. 
Let them dread to return to that state which they had witnessed on the 
close of the career of the Jast Administration, who went out leaving every 
thing in confusion, and ihe counties of England lighted up by the fires of 
the incendiaries. If such were the horrors of the day of their flight from 
office, he would leave it to the imagination to contemplate what might be 
the alarm which would invade all ranks of society on their return to those 
seats which they had abdicated because they were incapable of com- 
pliance with the wishes of the enlighted part of the community? Never 
had there been witnessed more marked unanimity throughout England 
since the day each British heart was banded to that of its fellow, wher 
the vaunted Armada sailed up the Britis’ Channel; or since, in our own 
times, the safety of our country had been menaced by the army of inva- 
sion collected by Bonaparte at Boulogne. If the efforts of the enemies 
of the Bill elsewhere were, as he could not imagine it possible they 
should be, successful, they would only have the melancholy triumph, he 
believed, of dragging down on their heads the ruins of ‘society. In such 
a crisis, he was at least gratified to reflect, this House had boldly placed 
itself in the van of the nation, and the cause it advocated; and he was 
not without a very confident hope, that in that hour of trial, its virtue, 
wisdom, and energy, would be the happy means of the salvation of the 
nation. (Loud cheers ) f - : 

Mr. Croxer began with a pointed personal allusion to Mr. 
Macaulay . ; 

He could not fail to perceive, in the loud appiauses which followed 
the speech they had just heard, the opinion the House entertained, ia 
common’ with himself, of the ability and eloquence of the highly-gifted 
honourable member, and also the corroboration of the rumour which 
had reached him, amongst others, that: the honourable and eloquent 
member was about to be called to a high and distinguished situation 
in his Majesty’s service, as the rewardof his Parliamentary exertions im 
behalf of the objects of his Majesty’s present Government. He 
was also‘induced to believe that those cheers, coming from whence 
they did, might be taken as an indication that whatever had fallem 
from him, as to the course intended to be pursued by the King’s 
Government, in the event of this Bill being rejected in another place, might 
be received as from authority. He was glad, too, to find that the task 
from which Ministers themselves had shrunk—namely, that of school- 
ing that House, and telling the House of Lords, and his Majesty, what 
ought to be their answer to the appeal made to them in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform—had been assigned to an honourable gentleman, here- 
tofore only a practising barrister—(Symptoms of dissatisfaction on the Mt- 
nisterial benches, and cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!”)—whose talents, however, and 
eloquence, he was most ready to admit ; while he lamented his own want 
of power to cope with them. : ‘ : , 

Mr. Croker went on to give an historical retrospect of the 
French Revolution, with a view to show that the Peers of France 
had not, as was alleged, refused concessions, but had. been too for- 
ward to make concessions, and-had fallen victims to their facility. 
He then proceeded to a long and minute criticism on the Bill, re- 
eapitulating many of the objections formerly urged by himself and 
others in the Committee, and contending that the last copy of the 
Bill differed essentially from the first. He maintained, that from 
the regulation respecting polling, the expense of a contest would 
be ten times greater than under the present law. The expense of 
poll-clerks and booths would be immensely increased; and not- 
withstanding all that had been said of saving in travelling ex- 
penses, he felt assured that they would be doubled. He proceeded 
to demonstrate this fact, by adding to the necessary journey of the 
voters to the poll their journey to the county town for the purpose 
of witnessing the nomination, which would double the space at pre- 
sent travelled over. Having discussed the subject of expense at 
great length, Mr. Croker went on to the list of Commissioners, 
which he criticised with equal minuteness, beginning with Chief 


‘Baron Abercromby, playing upon their names, and jesting with 


their personal peculiarities, and examining the qualifications of all 
of them zominatim. He next adverted to the barristers who were 
to revise the lists of voters, and the money that was to be paid ‘for 
their services. ; : 

By the proposed division'of the counties, by the separation of the Isle 
of Wight from Hampshire, and by that trumpery which we were now 
going to substitute for all that was venerable in our Constitution, we had 
created sixty-efght counties ; and to these sixty-eight counties, sixty-eight 
barristers were to be appointed annually to decide votes and try causes 5 
ay, and these barristers were only to have five guineas a day. The noble 
Lord opposite was a little coy at first, and proposed only pounds; but 
then an amatory whisper for guineas was breathed by the honourable and 
learned membey for Stafford, and the noble Lord said that guineas they 
should be. He would undertake to say, that another amatory whisper 
would be heard from’some other quarter, that these five guineas ought ta 
be made ten, and then that they ought to be made fifteen, and then, 
peradventure, that they ought to be made twenty guineas, and twenty 
guineas they soon would be made, and twenty guineas they ought to be 
made. On one occasion, whilst he was in office, having a great many 
official documents to sign, he had determined to see how many of them 
he could ‘sign on along summer’s day, foregoing his breakfast and dinners 
and He found that, work-as hard-as he could he could not get through 
more than five or six thousand. Now the barrister must be able to re- 
gister the votes faster than he could sign his name, if he could get through 
thestask of registration in less than ten days. t being the case, these 
barristers would soon ‘be made permanent officers ‘in their respective 


‘counties, with ‘salaries of -400J..or 500/. a year, and in course of time 


would become most i rtant political functionaries, After pointing out 
the great ‘addition which such appointments would make to. the influgnce 
of the Crown, he proceeded to contend that this Bill would overturn the 
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ancient constitution of the country. He was satisfied that if. they passed 
the present Bill, and if the House of Lords should be intimidated into 
the adoption of it, the revolution would have commenced, and a republic 
would be near at hand. Let him not be understood to say, that a re- 
public could be established in this country—no such thing; he onl 
meant to say, that a republic would be attempted, and would fail, But 
in that failure what might happen, 
“ Through what variety of untried being— 
Through what new scenes and changes might we pass !”* 

There might be blood, there might be plunder. (Loud cheers from the 
Opposition.) He believed that there would be both. 

After observing, that the excitement of the people had been 
provoked by the call of the constituted authorities,—and that 
although reaction had not come, it was coming,—he complimented 
the Opposition on having done their duty, and expressed his con- 
viction that the House of Lords would also perform theirs, “ in 
spite of the dangers with which weak-minded individuals were at- 
tempting to terrify them.” 

So far was he from saying to the House of Lords that by succumbing 
they would save themselves, that he would go so far as to say th atif 
they did succumb he should be opposed to a House of Lords. For what 
purpose was it that they had hitherto preserved that House ? for what 
purpose was it that they had attended its growth, and given to it the 
dearest pledges of their love and confidence? Why was it that until the 
last few days every public man had looked up to aseat in it as the greatest 
triumph which he could achieve—as the greatest reward which could be 
tendered him for his services to his country? Was it not because 
the House of Lords was looked upon as the conservative branch of the 
constitution, and as its surest protection against the madness of tempo- 
rary violence, and the enthusiasm of reckless innovation? He had been 
educated in the principles of the constitution, and had been taught to re- 
vere the House of Lords with the same distant respect which he paid to 
the Sovereign: he venerated the offices which the Peers of Parliament 
filled in right of their dignities, and the ancient hereditary honour with 
which they executed those offices. He would, therefore, say to their 
Lordships, ‘‘ Now or never must you make your stand.” What, he would 
ask, was the use of the House of Lords? Was it to register the edicts of 
the Commons, or to give a blind assent to their resolutions? If it hada 
will of its own, and could differ from the Commons, when was the time 
for expressing that difference of opinion? Was it only to arrive when 
they could differ with safety? On the timber-duties, on the wine-duties, 
on a mere turnpike bill, the House of Commons allowed the House of 
Lords to throw out any bill of which they disapproved; but it was not, 
forsooth, to allow the House of Lords such an exercise of its undoubted 
privileges when a question of important magnitude was brought before 
1t—a question which divided the public mind more than any other ques- 
tion which had occurred in his day—a question on which public opinion 
was so nearly balanced, that out of 36,000 voters who polled at the last 
election, there was only a majority of 1,600 found in favour of it—a ques- 
tion on which the House of Commons was divided to an extent to which 
it had never been divided previously—a question on which the late Par- 
liament was divided in the proportion of 302 to 301, the unit by which the 
majority was gained being of a character on which, if this were the time, 
he had muclrto say—a question on which the minority was still unexam- 
sae in amount, although they had been sent to their constituents with 

he King’s name used against them—a question which was more impor- 
tant than any which had come before Parliament since the questions of 
* the Revolution and of the Hanover succession. 

Mr. Croker concluded by expressing a hope, that the Bill 
would be returned from the Lords modified so as to take from it 
all that was injurious, and his confidence that in that shape the 
people of England would ot yield the same obedience to 
the House of Lords that they had declared themselves ready to 
pay to the House of Commons. 

r. STANLEY said, the apology made by Mr. Croker for the 
smallness of his talents was a common trick of ambitious rheto- 
ricians, which did not surprise him; but he was rather amused by 
its being followed up by an apology for the shrinking sensitiveness 
ef his modesty. It might have been as well, while he was in this 
vein, to apologize, if he could, for the ingenuity by which he con- 
trived to pass by the real bearings of the question which he pro- 
fessed to discuss. 

In dealing with the Bill, Mr. Croker had confined himself to cutting a 
few jokes on the names of the Commissioners, and to a few cavils on the 
petty details of the Bill. To one gentleman who was afflicted with the 
gout—to another gentleman who bore the homely name of Sheepshanks 
—to the case of the borough of Downton—to the case of the borough of 
St. Germains—he had returned with the most unenviable pertinacity. 
All the — of the Bill touched on by Mr. Croker had been discussed 
over and over again in the Committee. At that stage he had not said a 
word upon them, but now— 

Mr. Croker—“ I reserved to myself the right of discussing these points 
on the third reading of the Bill.” 

Mr. STANLEY did not know any process by which he could so construe 
the orders of the House, as to reserve to himself a right of discussing 
these points on the third reading of the Bill. But the fact was, that the 
Bill had been read a third time already; and it was row quite hopeless 

r¥ the right honourable Gentleman to carry any Amendment on the 

ill, inasmuch as the only remaining question was, ‘‘ that this Bill do now 
pass.” (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) In this dreadful state of the 
question, it was some satisfaction to see the right honourable Gentleman, 
after all his pathetic declamation on the grave perils which at present 
surrounded the state, able to turn his attention to such light subjects as 
those which he had introduced into a discussion to which they did not be- 
long, and not unwilling to give the House a merry tune upon his fiddle, 
even though he stated that Rome was burning. If any stranger had 
walked into the House, and had listened to the two first hours of the right 
honourable Gentleman’s speech, could he have imagined, from the comic 
spstares and buoyant tones in which he delivered his speech, that he was 

iscussing the last stage of a measure which he considered more import- 
ant even than the glorious revolution of 1688? 

After adverting to the argument of the increased expense,—for 
which he said there was not the slightest colour of foundationr 
and to the criticism on the Commissioners, to whom Mr, Croke, 
would willingly entrust his life and honour, while he would not 
trust them with the task of dividing a county for political purposes 
(a pretty estimate of political honour),—Mr. Stanley went on 
nearly as follows—~ 





Mr. Croker had talked of changes, important changes, which had been 
introduced into the measure since it had first received the sanction of 
the public; but how was that assertion sustained? Was Schedule A 
changed? Had Schedule B been altered? Was not the franchise to be 
extended as at first proposed to the great towns, to which honourable 
gentlemen opposite would now concede the privilege, when they found 
that it was impossible any longer to withhold it? In short, what one 
alteration had been made, which could in any degree affect the original 
merits of the Bill which had found favour and seceptance with the people 
of England when first mooted? In proof of a change of opinion on their 
parts regarding the Bill, since the first commencement of the debates 
upon it, Mr. Croker had mentioned that there was only a majority of 1,600 
in support of it out of 36,000 polled votes. That at least showed that 
immense exertions had been made to procure a nominal advantage on the 
side of the Anti-Reformers at the late elections, knowing as they did that 
great personal interests were involved in the result. But had he included 
the numbers that would have voted for Reform in all the large towns and 
important counties throughout the kingdom? Could he for a moment 
doubt that the majority out of doors would be still greater in proportion 
than that which existed within the House? Had not the party been 
obliged to fly at the General Election, without a shadow of chance, from 
every popular hustings which they had ventured to contest ? And were 
there not at that moment but six county members out of the whole 
representation of England, who offered any opposition to the Bill ? 

Mr. Stanley noticed Mr. Croker’s statement, that if the Peers 
threw out the Bill, there would be no republic established in the 
country. 

A republic there certainly would not be; nor would there be even any 
attempt to establish one, for the people of England were not actuated by 
a republican spirit, nor did they foster republican principles. But when 
the right honourable gentleman demanded what was our security that we 
should not be carried to much more desperate lengths than any to which 
this Bill would commit them, he made answer—we had the same security 
which guaranteed the success of the Bill itself, the deep-rooted convic- 
tion, theindomitable energy, the resistless voice of public opinion throughe 
out the country. 

What then would ensue from its rejection ?>— 

The result of their rejection of this Bill—if they did reject it, which he 
could not contemplate—would be a constant pressure on the Peers as a 
body. Instead of being venerated and esteemed as the safeguards and 
ornaments of the country, they would be regarded with aversion and dis- 
trust: no longer esteemed the patrons and benefactors of the poor, they 
would be looked upon as hard and oppressive task-masters, who wrested 
from the people a power which they had no right to enjoy, and assumed 
that which they were not entitled to claim. 

The gentlemen of the Opposition talked of their great satisfac- 
tion from the part they had taken in these debates— 

Whatever might happen,—and he trusted ere six months to see the 
Reform Bill the law of the land, cementing all ranks in peace and unity 
one with another, thus establishing the empire ona solid and permanent 
basis,—whatever might happen, the satisfaction of the right honourable 
gentleman at the part which he had performed could not be greater or 
more comfortable to the conscience than that of those who had brought 
forward this mighty and most salutary measure, in the humble confi- 
dence that, by so doing, they were most effectually consolidating the 
liberties of the people. 


The debate was again adjourned. 

Wednesday's debate was opened by Colonel SistHorp ; who 
repeated his expression of hostility to the Bill. 

Mr. Crampton, the Irish Solicitor-General, spoke at consider- 
able length in its favour. With respect to the House of Peers, he 
said, if ever there was a bill on which they ought not to exercise 
even a severity of criticism, it was the Reform Bill. — It should be 
viewed by them as a money bill, in which no alteration should be 
made. The two Houses had each their distinct and separate rights. 
In a question affecting the Peers alone, it was proper that the 
Peers only should interfere ; in a question in which the House of 
Commons was alone interested, it was equally proper that the 
Commons only should interfere. Mr. Crampton went on to ob- 
serve, that even if the Peers rejected the Bill, one great object 
of it might be obtained without their concurrence: the disfran- 
chisement of the boroughs in Schedule A, with a few exceptions, 
could be effected without legislation. The House of Commons 
might address the Crown, in case of a dissolution, not to issue 
writs to the green mounds which had hitherto returned its majori- 
ties, and to send writs, instead, to large and populous towns. This 
they might do, although the Lords rejected the Bill; which he 
admitted they had an undoubted right todo. After some remarks 
on the character of the voters of Milborne Port, which Mr. 
Crampton represents, and a compliment to the Marquis of Angle- 
sea, whose nominee he acknowledged he was,—though he denied 
that the Marquis’s influence was either derived corruptly, or im- 
properly or tyrannically exercised,—Mr. Crampton again contended 
that writs might, on an address of the Commons, be withheld from 
all such.places as were decayed—from all rotten and strictly no- 
mination boroughs, This was an opinion which was to be met by 
legal and constitutional arguments, not by cheers, or sneers, oF 
gesticulation however comical, or declamation however fanciful. 

Mr. Wynne said, he had deemed it impossible, in the present 
stage of so important a measure, that collateral matter of still 
greater importance should be introduced, until he- heard Mr. 
Crampton’s speech. Before they proceeded a step farther, they 
ought to ascertain whether Ministers concurred in Mr. Crampton'’s 
doctrine: if they did, even the Reform Bill ought to be ad- 
journed, in order at once to determine if the Crown did or did not 

ssess the power thus claimed for it. Hedid not deny that the 

ouse might address the Crown on any subject, right or wrong ; 
‘but if the Crown had not the right, it could not exercise it; and i 
it had the right, no address was required. If the doctrine of Mr. 
Crampton were correct, the Crown might dissolve Parliament, and 
wholly alter its constitution previous to reassembling it. Mr. 
Wynne went on to cite the opinions of Coke, Selden, and Hamp- 
den, that if the Crown withheld a writ from any borough, that 
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borough would, notwithstanding, have a right to elect'a ‘repre- 
sentative. This was the doctrine which had been embodied in a 
resolution of the House in the days of James the First. Mr. 
Wynne was going on to notice another argument of Mr. Cramp- 
ton, that the Lords should not too minutely criticise the Bill,— 
when 

Sir CuHartes WertHerett rose to order; and, with the per- 
mission of Mr. Wynnz, most readily conceded, proceeded to move 
that the debate be adjourned until the next day, in order that the 
point of privilege contended for by Mr. Crampton, should be 
clearly ascertained. 

The House had only the choice of two modes of proceeding,—either to 
suspend its proceedings altogether on this superfluous and unnecessary 
act of legislation (for superfluous and unnecessary would have been the 
labours of the Committee for some time past, if the Solicitor for Ireland 
‘was correct in his doctrine); or to vindicate itself from the intolerable 
insult and insufferable disgrace of the arrogant and untenable attack of 
the learned Solicitor for Ireland,—arrogantly and untenably supported, 
if supported it should be, by a no less illegal, arrogant, and unconstitu- 
tional Administration, The Ministers were involved in the statement of 
the learned Solicitor; but if they should get up and disavow his doctrine 
as being illegal and unconstitutional, then he was content to go on with 
the debate. The Ministers were bound to state their opinion on this 
subject. They must either maintain or throw overboard the King’s Soli- 
citor for Ireland. Let the House know whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether the King’s Attorney-General and Solicitor-General 
for England, presumed to maintain the proposition of the member for 
Milborne Port? If they dared to maintain it, he would then move that 
the words of the honourable member be taken down, and that the fur- 
ther progress of the Bill be adjourned until this matter was settled. 

Mr. Crampton complained that Sir Charles Wetherell had 
misrepresented every word he had said. He never said the Lords 
had no right to criticise the Bill; but that, in his opinion, they 
would do well to exercise that right with great caution and deli- 
cacy. He had never said that the Crown possessed the right of 
suspending writs; but he said, and he still maintained, that the 
Crown and the Commons could do so, by common law. He had 
excepted from the exercise of this joint power the representation 
of Ireland and Scotland, which was regulated by the Union Acts, 
and ofcertain boroughs in England which also held their franchise 
by special statute. If, notwithstanding a suspension of the writ, 
a return were made, then the House could reject the member so 
returned. Such was his individual opinion of the doctrine which 
had occasioned so much uncalled for warmth. 

Sir Cuartes WeTHERELL insisted that he had correctly stated 
Mr. Crampton’s doctrine and its consequences. 

Lord ALruorp denied that any gentleman was entitled, in Par- 


liamentary usage, to stop a debate until every opinion hazarded by 
gentlemen not of the Government, was expressly denied or con- 


curred in by Ministers. The Ministers could not be responsible 
for the private legal opinion of Mr. Crampton; with whom they 
had held no communication on the subject. For his own part, he 
could not pronounce on the question as one of law; but in so far 
as it was a Constitutional question, he thought, the opinion of the 
Trish Solicitor-General was unfounded. 

Sir Rosert Peet advised Sir Charles Wetherell, now that the 
doctrine of the Solicitor-General had been disclaimed by the first 
Minister of the Crown in the House, to withdraw his motion. Of 
the doctrine he observed, that, according to it, the House of Com- 
mons held its rights only by sufferance. 

The motion was withdrawn, and the debate proceeded. 

Mr. Wynw said, he had supported the second reading in hopes 
that the Bill would be greatly amended in Committee: that hope 
had been disappointed, and he felt, in consequence, compelled to 
vote against the passing of the Bill. He, at the same time, de- 
clared himself ready to support a Reform of a moderate and consti- 
tutional character. 

Mr. Rozgrr Grant supported the Bill in an able speech, which 
he concluded with a word of advice to the Lords. 

If the Peers would listen to a word of advice from him, he would tell 
them not to let menaces disturb the freedom of their judgment ; he would 
tell them to cast aside such motives in coming to a decision on this im- 
portant question ; he would tell them to execute their duty with forti- 
tude and courage. (Loud cheers from the Opposition, echoed from the Minis- 
terial benches.) He would warn them to avoid all sorts of cowardice, but 
especially that worst, basest, and most abject cowardice, which drove 
men to do wrong from the fear of being thought afraid. (Loud cheers.) 
He could not for a moment doubt the decision which the House of Lords 
would pronounce on this Bill; and his firm opinion was, that if the pre- 
sent question be honestly encountered by them, they would have no oc- 
casion to be afraid. (Cheers from the Ministerial, echoed from the Opypo- 
sition benches ) He trusted that the result of their decision would be, 
that the people would be led to the employment, not of material arms, 
but of more irresistible weapons—the arms which the constitution sup- 
plied them with—the weapons of truth, justice, and reason. The people 
would be amply grateful for such a concession as the Bill offered. But 
he would assert, without fear of contradiction, that in the decision of this 
great question they would not be satisfied with any thing short of pure, 
full, free, and unqualified justice. 

Lord Vaixrorr denied that there had been any opportunity 
for the expression of the sober feeling of the country during the 
six months that the Bill had been before the House. 

Sir Cuaries WeTHERELL thought the new system would be as 
anomalous as the old; and he referred to Calne, Tavistock, 
Horsham, and Malton, in proof of this. He replied to the charge 
of want of moderation urged against the opponents of the mea- 
sure in the House, by referring to the pamphlet What will the 
Lords do ? and to the Times newspaper, which had printed, “in 
large Roman capitals,” an appeal to the soldiery to commit mutiny 
and treason, e Ministers, he went on to contend, were under 
the dominion of a despotic przss, and their acts led to the worst 





species of terrorism—the terrorism which the press exercised, Sir 
Charles next: adverted to the conduct of the French noblessein 
1792, who, he contended, had destroyed themselves by their con- 
cessions,—and yet Mr. Macaulay would have the House of Peers 
to follow their example. After alluding to the fall of the Duke 
of Orleans, Sir Charles returned to the pamphlet What will the 
Lords do? which he criticised at great length; and concluded by 
stating, that as he had opposed so he would continue to oppose 
the Bill from beginning to end. 

Lord ALtTuorp replied to Sir Charles Wetherell, and to Mr. A. 
Baring’s speech of the previous night, at considerablelength. He 
went on to notice the question as connected with the Lords— 

It had been asserted that the consequences of this Bill must be destruc~ 
tive to the existence of that branch of the Legislature. It had been said 
that there was no instance in the history of mankind of a purely popular 
assembly coexisting with a peerage and a monarchy. ‘That was true 
—(Cheers from the Opposition)—but he believed it was true only because 
the experiment had never been tried, and not because any rational man 
had ever thought that, if tried, it would not succeed. (Renewed cheers.) 
Something like it had been attempted in this country, and the effects had 
been beneficial. They would be still more so, when the representa- 
tion of that House was more correctly a representation of the wealth and 
intelligence of the country; and therefore he could not agree with the 
argument, that because that House was to be in future the real represen- 
tative of the people, it would therefore set about overturning all the in- 
stitutions of the country, which, in point of fact, existed only because 
the people were attached to them. — The power of the House of Lords 
consisted, not in a physical force of its members, but in the attachment 
of the people; it consisted in public opinion; and when it was unsup~ 
ported by public opinion, fall, he was afraid, it must. At present no one 
proposed to take from that House its share in legislation. Its influence 
depended, not only on its share of legislation, but oa the knowledge of 
the people of the advantages they derivedfrom having one branch of the 
Legislature conservative and independent of popular commotion. The 
House of Lords was in no danger whilst it performed its duties ; and, 
therefore, if this Bill passed, there was no danger of that House losing 
the influence which it always had possessed, and which he trusted that it 
always would possess, in the government of this country. (Cheers.) 

He noticed the argument that republics were prone to rash wars 
and dishonourable peace ; which, he said, was best met by the 
history of ancient republics and the example of a modern republic 
the greatest that ever existed. There, the greater spread of 
knowledge and civilization, which tended everywhere to put down 
war, had amply shown itself in the peace which had been so long 
cherished. His Lordship returned to the question of the Peers, 
to consider the justice of the parallel attempted between them and 
the French Peerave. 

It must be evident to all who heard him, that the state of France pre- 
vious to the Revolution was as different to the state of England at the 
present moment as the state of one country could be from another. 
When Sir Charles Wetherell said that the Noblesse of France suffered 
because they gave way to popular clamour, and sacrificed their exclusive 
privileges, he should consider what those privileges were, and how dif- 
ferent they were from those of the Peerage of England. He should con- 
sider, that though undoubtedly at last they did give them up, the surren- 
der was not made till long after the Revolution had commenced. The Re- 
volution began in the years 1789 and 1790, and the year 1792 was the only 
year to which Sir Charles had referred as the era of these sacrifices, 
There was, however, as much danger in resisting the demands of the 
people at a right period, as in granting them at a wrong one; for resist- 
ance at an early stage to just demands excited indignation, and conces- 
sion to them at a late period gave rise to the contempt of the people. 
(Immense cheering.) , j 

Lord Althorp proceeded to observe, that the constituency of 
the few nomination boroughs that remained would be so changed 
that they would be nomination boroughs no longer. He remarked 
on the eccentricity of Sir Charles Wetherell, who, while he con- 
gratulated the Ministerial members on being at length allowed to 
speak, instead of answering their speeches, travelled out of. his 
way to criticise pamphlets and newspapers. 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman must have known that for 
the quotations he had read to the House, the Government had no respon- 
sibility, because over those who used them it had no control. There had 
been undoubtedly much talent and some warmth of expression displayed 
in the discussion, but not to a greater extent than it was natural to ex- 
pect upon a question of such great importance. They were now coming 
to the close of their discussions, and he would say, that for a question 
upon which party feeling ran so high, and in which such important inte- 
rests were involved, it had been discussed in that House with less of per- 
sonal violence than any other political question of equal magnitude. 
Some hard words had undoubtedly been used, but he thought as much on 
the one side as on the other. On neither side did he think there was much 
reason to complain. But he would say for his own part, that if hard 
words had been used against his Majesty’s Government, he was perfectly 
ready to forgive them, and he hoped that gentlemen on the other side 
would exercise the same forbearance. (Cheers.) The measure was one 
of such vast importance, whether viewed with a hostile or a favourable 
eye, that no man could avoid feeling warmly upon it. He had long. felt 
it necessary to the best interests of the country that the state of thé re- 
presentation should be deliberately considered witha view of rendering 
the practice more in conformity with the theory of the Constitution. 
He believed that this measure would effect that object. An attempt had 
been made to excite a belief that the effect of the measure would be to de- 
stroy the influence which the land had always justly exercised in the 
State. He believed that apprehension, if it anywhere existed, to be purely 
chimerical. The framers of the Bill had indeed been accused of very 
different objects from other quarters : their object had been to see that the 
influence of the landed interest should be properly maintained, and he was 
satisfied that would be done by the increase of the number of county 
members. Whether those members should be returned by the whole 
county, or by divided portions of the county, would, in his mind, mak 
very little difference. Feeling that to be the case—being convinced thal 
the system of representation proposed by Government would, while it 
conferred that power and influence which was due to the large manufac- 
turing districts of the country, also give a proper share of weight to the 
landed interest—he had naturally been very eager for its success; and he 
felt greatly gratified that the Bill had now arrived at its last stage, and 
that the labours of that House with regard to it were about to finish 
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Lord Althorp sat downfamidst loud and long-continued cheering. 

Sir Rosrert Pret complained that they were still without any 
grave and solid exposition of the nature and extent of the evils 
which the Bill was meant to remedy, as well as of the applicability 
ef the remedy it proposed. It had been asserted that the Bill was 
not of a democratic tendency, but it was mere assertion. “If ever 
there was a change tending to increase democratic influence, the 
removal of every check by which it had been hitherto controlled 
minst be looked on as such. 

The Bill now stood in the shape in which it had come out of the Com- 
wittee. He and his friends had laboured to mitigate its evils, and had 
failed ; and he must do the noble lords opposite the justice to say that 
they also had laboured to mitigate its evils: they had tried to recede from 
them weekly tenantcy. They knew the danger of it; but there was an 
extrinsic power greater than any which they could exercise, which con- 
trolled them in the first stage. Here, then, they gave this uniform right 
of yeting through the country to the occupiers of 10/. houses, and by a 
stemmge perversion of reasoning they increased the popular influence 
where it was most dangerous. In large towns, where large bodies of men 
eoald be easily collected—where their feelings could be easily excited— 
were the influence of the press was greatest—in those places where there 
was the least necessity for the extension of the franchise, and the greatest 
aanger—did they find out this class of weekly tenants, paying 3s. 10d.a 
‘week rent, and to these did they extend the franchise. But had they ever 
imquired in what estimation that class was held in.the towns, by those 
foveal administrators of the law who must know them well, and who in- 
variably refused to take them in cases where householders paying annual 
reat of 101, by quarterly payments would be readily admitted? In 
Manchester, so lightly did they hold this weekly tenure, that the Magis- 
trates invariably refused the security of persons who thus paid their rents, 
But while the promoters of this Bill increased the democratic influence 
eon ene hand, they on the other removed those countervailing restraints 
by which popular will received a salutary check. They swept away cor- 
poate rights, He would not enter into a defence of all those rights, but 
1\.ey certainly were checks and restraints on the excess of popular feeling. 
# was also to be considered, that besides this Bill before the House, there 
‘were two others, which greatly changed the system of representation in 
two other parts of the United Kingdom. Without saying whether the 
aystem of representation in Scotland was capable of being improved, he 
woald state, that such as it was, it was a salutary check on the violence 
of popular feeling for the last century. This was to be all changed. In 
Ireland too, the system of representation, on which were founded the 
sceurity of property and of the Established Church, was also to. be 
elanged. ‘The influence of the Peerage in that House was also to be 
@ostroyed. He would not say to what length such influence ought to go; 
but he mentioned its removal, to show tliat while the popular influence 
was increased, in the same proportion the checks which it had heretofore 
exerted on its violence were removed, 

After adverling to the doctrine thrown out by Mr. Crampton, 
Sir Robert went on to notice the popular argument— 

He attached the highest importance to public opinion, and would be 
@isposed to make concessions to it even in cases of doubt and difficulty as 
tohis own opinion, where the matter did not involve a matter of the 
highest moment; but he must contend, that unless the House was con- 
yiirced that what the people desired was for the national good, the fact 
tit they desired it ought not to induce them to concede it, for the mo- 
ment they yielded them implicitly to the commands of the people, that 
moment they resigned their character andfuanctions as a deliberative body. 
Et'was easy to say that the people would not desire any thing that was 
net for their own good; and it was unpopular to deny it; but he did 
@eny it. (Cheers.) If he saw that men in their individual capacities in 
private, who spent their days in consulting their own interests, were al- 
ways influenced by reason and not by passion and fecling—if he saw the 
gambler and the speculator take reason for their guide and not passion—if 
he saw that large bodies of men, acting together, were influenced by 
¥eason only, and not by passion or prejudice, and that when heated and 
excited, they were the best judges of their own interests—then he might 
admit that a legislative body might not be wrong in yiclding to the com- 
mands on all occasions of their constituents; but when he saw that the 
reverse of all this was the case, he must pause before he yielded to public 
feeling, solely because it was public feeling, and not founded on what he 
considered to be reason and justice. ; 


After noticing the argument derived from the anomalies of the 
esent system,—which he contended was equally applicable to a 
@editary king and a hereditary nobility, and which was besides 
met by the anomalies of the proposed system,—Sir Robert reverted 
tothe argument from the wishes of the people— 

Popular opinion had been sufticiently demonstrated in favour of the 
measure to induce him to treat that opinion with the utmost respect, and 
to-consider maturely whether he was justified in opposing it. He regret- 
ted to say that his deliberate judgment was.against the measure. He did 
not think that it would conduce to the permanent interests of the coun- 
try. On that ground, and that ground only, and not for the purpose of 
maintaining the interests of Peers or other persons, he felt himself bound 
to.oppose the wishes of the people. He hoped the people would reconsi- 
der their own wishes. Already there were indications throughout the 
country, and even in London, that the feeling in favour of the Bill was not 

uite so strong as it was. He would ask the people of England to look at 
the example of France. Admitting to the fullest extent the right of the 
people to resist the Government of the exiled family, he would ask whe- 
ther the changes which had taken place in France had improved the secu- 
rity for liberty and property in that country? How was it that every 
week brought accounts of some movement in Paris. The National Guards 
‘were compelled to hold the implements of their trade in one hand, and 
she.sword.in the other. How did this state of things arise ?—From having 
nce unsettled men’s minds with respect t the Government. 

Tn fine, differing with the people on this question, Sir Robert 
said he must submit to the penalty which that difference of opinion 
would, subject him to, 

With reluctance he surrendered the hold which he had on the people’s 
esteem: that was a penalty which they had a right to inflict; but they 
had.noright,or power to compel him to acquiesce in their error, for he 
believed them to be in error, e would not be invoived in the responsi- 
Dility ofthe measure; and being, with others, a. liferenter. only inthe 
admirable constitution which had hitherto secured the peace and happi- 
mess of his country, he would not be instrumental to cutting off the in- 
heritance of those who were to succeed him. (Loud and continued cheers.) 








‘Lord Joun Russet's reply: is thus briefly reported in» the. 


Morning Herald; the other journals are even more imperfect. 





He denied that he was influenced in the smallest degree either by the 
diurnal press, or any of the pamphlets that had lately issued from the 
press. ¢ referred to the conduct of the Lords when, after having re- 
jected the Catholic Bill, they were induced to pass it by the declaration 
of the noble Duke then at the head of the Government, that the peace of 
the country was endangered, and that he had rather sacrifice the remain- 
ing years of his life than witness two months of civil war in Ireland, 
The: Lords on that occasion revered the laurels which adorned the hero’s 
brow, and blessed the olive-branch which he held in his hand; and they 
had proved their wisdom by the salutary effects which its exercise had 
produced. He was confident that the Lords would never suffer the taunts 
of the enemies to the Reform Bill to sway their decisions; and to their 
integrity and sagacity he was willing to commit the measure. 

Mr. Hunt afterwards made an attempt to speak, and Alder- 
man Woop to answer him: the one attacked, the other defended 
the Livery of London. The noise and impatience of the House 
became excessive, and. the gallery was then cleared for a division. 
The numbers were—for the passing of the Bill, 345; against it, 
236 ;. majority for the Bill, 109. i 


The House adjourned at half-past five o'clock on Thursday 
morning. 


The Bill was carried up to the Lords on Thursday at five o'clock, 
by Lord Jonn Russzxtt and Lord ALtHorp, accompanied by 
about a hundred of the members, supporters of the Bill; a crowd 
of members, chiefly opponents of the Bill, stood in the front of the 
Throne. The attendance of the Lords was unusually numerous, 
The Times gives a formal and florid description of the scene :— 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR came to the bar with the usual formalities, and 
received ‘‘The Bill” from the hands of Lord John Russell. 

Lord Joun RussE Lt, in delivering the Bill to the Lord Chancellor, said, 
in a firm and audible voice, ‘‘ This, my Lord, is a Bill to amend the Re- 
presentation of the People in England and Wales, which the House of 
Commons have agreed to, and to which they desire the concurrence of 
your Lordships.” 

These words were followed by a loud cry of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
members of the House of Commons who had come up with the Bill; and 
this unusual proceeding was met by a faint cry of ‘* Order !” from some of 
the Lords. 

Instead of retiring from the Bar, which is usual in such cases, the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons preserved their position at the Bar, 

The Lorp CHaNnce.tor, holding the Billin his hand, retraced his steps 
to the woolsack, and communicated to the House the nature of the mes- 
sage of theCommons, His Lordship, however, made the communication 
with unusual solemnity of tone and manner; and the words of mere form 
and ceremony, which are repeated upon the bringing up of every bill, and 
which no one perhaps ever thought of listening to before, were, on this 
occasion, heard with breathless silence. 

The Bill having been laid upon the table, a long pause ensued, in con- 
sequence of the absence of Earl Grey, who, however, shortly afterwards 
entered the House. ‘ 

Earl Grey said—‘‘ My Lords, I was not present when the Bill for effeet- 
ing a Reform in the Representation of the People was brought from the 
Commons. I beg, however, now to move that the Bill be read a first 
time. Having made this motion, it will be necessary to.fix a day for the 
second reading of the Bill; and in doing this, I have no other wish than 
to consult the convenience of your Lordships. I think the second read- 
ing should not be taken sooner than Friday sennight, nor later than Mon- 
day sennight. It will perhaps suit the converiience of all parties if I fix 
the second reading for Monday sennight.” (‘‘ Hear, hear !” from all parts 
of the House.) 

The Bill was then read a first time, and ordered to be read asecond time 
on Monday sennight. 

Earl Grey—* If the second reading should be carried,—as I have every 
reason to hope it will be,—I trust that there will be no objection to take 
the Committee with as little delay as possible.” (‘ Hear, hear!” from alt 
parts of the House. 

The members of the House of Commons then retired from the bar, 


2. Scorcu Rerorm Biiu. Last night, in moving that this 
Bill be read a second time, the Lorp ApvocareE delivered a speech 
of great ability on the present state of the Scotch representative 
system. We can make room for only afew detached portions ofit. 

The whole of the constituency for the thirty counties of Scotland in- 
cluded, according to the present rule of voters, little more than 3,000 per- 
sons ; and from that number a deduction was to be made of 500 or 600 for 
voters counted twice over, in consequence of their holding a franchise. in 
three or four different counties. The whole number of electors, for the 
Scotch burghs, amounted to 1,440, averaging for the 66 boroughs of Scot- 
land, about 20 electors each. The whole constituency of Scotland, there- 
fore, was not so much as 5,000—probably not more than 4,500, The 
county qualification depended upon individuals holding a superiority over 
lands of which other parties were the proprietors, an illusory rent of a 
penny Scotch per quarter being paid as arent to the superior. The dis- 
proportion between the number of voters and the real landed pro- 
prietors was enormous. In. the county of Argyle, the whole num- 
ber of voters was 113, of whom 84 were not proprietors of the lands 
for which they voted, thus leaving only 31 landowners out of the 97,000 
inhabitants of Argyle to elect the representative. In the county of 
Bute, the voters were 21; and 20 out of those 21 had no property what- 
ever in that county. At one election for that county, within the memory 
of man, when the day of election came, only one person. qualified to 
vote attended, and that person was the sheriff.. He read the writ to the 
meeting as sheriff; then he constituted the meeting; then, having con- 
stituted the meeting, he called over the names, on the roll; then he 
answered to the names himself; then he put the vote for a preses to the 
meeting ; then he elected himself preses; then he read over the minutes 
of the last meeting ; then he moved that they be confirmed; then he con- 
firmed them himself; then, last of all, he put the representation to the 
vote, and, being himself the whole meeting, made an unanimous return. 
(Great laughter.) In Caithness, the population was.30,000, the number of 
freeholders 42. Out of that number 36 had no property in the lands of 
which they held the superiority. In the county of Dumbarton, the popu- 
lation was 28,000... The enrolled voters were 71. Of this number 52 had 
no property in their qualifications. The county of Inverness had a popu- 
lation of 99,000. The enrolled voters were 88; of these 88, 50 had no 
property in the county. : 

After noticing more generally the defects of the borough sys- 


tem, he went on to argue for the necessity of a change in bothe 
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Looking back to the best part of the period since the Union, he certainly 
could not deny that the representatives of Scotland had been all men re- 
markable for their respectability of character, their intelligence, and their 
willingness to promote the interests oftheir country. But—and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel referred to it as a matter of illustration the other evening—the re- 
presentatives of Scotland, during the same period, had almost wholly, 
from the causes he had already described, been of the Court, rather than 
what is called the Country party, and always found supporting the Minis- 
ter, and swelling the ranks of his majority. It was not, however, their 
want of independence, however objectionable that might be, which 
formed the chief ground of complaint against the representatives for 
Scotland: it was their alienation from the people; it was the absence of 
all opportunity of intercourse—the cutting off of all the tenures by which 
the elector should be connected with the elected, and through which their 
opinions on any subject of local interest could be brought to bear on the 
discretion of these representatives. For full fifty years after the union 
with England, he admitted that Scotland exhibited no symptoms of na- 
tional feeling on any subject except religion; and the want of an 
adequate representation excited no attention amongst its people; but 
this was the result of a state of ignorance which the advantages of 
a rapidly increasing trade, and a more extended intercourse with 
other countries, have now so thoroughly dispelled, that there was 
now scarcely a man to be found in Scotland who was not in some degree 
imbued with the impression that they were entitled to have some portion 
of those privileges which they saw in possession of the people of the other 
divisions of the empire. But it was not so much on the growing up of 
this spirit, as on the direction it had taken, that he rested an unanswer- 
able argument for that extension of rights contained in the Bill. If he 
‘wanted an argument of more than common weight beyond that of justice 
and principle, it would be found in the growing urgency for Reform, 
which arose from the perfect knowledge of political rights, with a sense 
of the power to maintain them, which now pervades the great mass of the 
people of Scotland. Beyondall that, there had, however, been growing 
“up for some time a spirit of dissatisfaction, not applying itself to the Go- 

vernment, but, if he might say so, apart from the .Government—a spirit 
producing opinions not in connexion with the aristocracy of the land 
—not going along with it, but apart from it—manifesting itself in 
fimes of quiet by indifference, and in times of disturbance by 
open hostility. He took it upon him to assert, that the demand for 
Reform pervaded all classes, except those few privileged persons who 
monopolized its representation and the benefits which flowed from their 
monopoly ; and he believed most sincerely, that in no part of the empire 
‘were the people more sensible of the notion of their rights, or more de- 
termined to obtain them. The petitions from Scotland might enable the 
House to form some conception of the feelings of the people. Scotland 
had little better than two millions of inhabitants; England and Ireland 
had two or three-and-twenty; and yet the petitions from Scotland in 
favour of Reform were more numerous than those received from all the 
rest of the empire put together. The feeling in favour of Reform was, 
indeed—and he spoke from his own knowledge—greater, deeper, severer, 
more settled, fixed and resolute, and indestructible among the great body 
of the intelligent and independent of the middle classes, than it was pos- 
sible, without an opportunity of studying their character, or viewing the 
traces of its existence and the circumstances attending them, for the 
“House to conceive. And the reason of this was obvious. They saw the 
current of opinion flowing through all classes; they knew the power 
which they possessed to give it effect; and they were deeply sensible 
therefore of tle necessity of Reform, because they saw the dangers of a 
serious concussion, in the event of the failure of their expectations, to be 
more alarming and more pregnant with mischief than those which might 
take place even in Birmingham or Manchester. 

The Lord Advocate briefly alluded to the nature of the remedy 
which he proposed— 

He would at once set out by stating, that while any change must be for 
the better, the total abolition of all these abuses was the most desirable, 
and he was sure would prove the most satisfactory. He would then at 
once declare, that the object of the Bill was not to take away any part of 
the system, but to take down the whole of it—(Cheers from the Opposition 
and Treasury Benches)—totake it down altogether, for the whole principle 
of itwas bad. He gloried in making the avowal, that no shred or rag, no 
jot or tittle of it was to be left. (Cheers from both sides.) Who would 
venture to get up and gravely say that the holder of a bit of parchment— 
that one hundred and thirteen persons, of whom perhaps not two-thirds 
possessed any property, were to usurp the rights of one hundred thousand 
of their fellow-citizens ?—that magistrates, reelecting each other, should 
be allowed to stand between the Legislature and the wealth, the intelli- 
gence, and the industry of the community ? 

He concluded by requesting the opponents of the Bill to wave 
the discussion of its details till the House went into Committee. 

r. C. Douaias opposed the measure in foto, as an attack on 
the agricultural, and as giving an unfair and undue advantage to 
the manufacturing, interests of Scotland. He moved that it be 
read asecond time that day six months. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Ramsay. 

Sir Grorce WarrenpeEr frankly acknowledged his conversion. 
He had at one time stated that the people of Scotland cared no- 
thing about Reform; he now found he had done so incorrectly. 
He would endeavour to mend what he considered to be objection- 
able parts of the Bill when in Committee ; but to the measure as 
a whole, he would then give his cordial support. 

Mr. K. Dove as said; that to oppose the second reading, was to 
declare that no Reform was called for in Scotland; which he was 
not prepared to admit. At the same time, the Bill required great 
alterations. 

Mr. R. Ferguson, member for the Kirkaldy burghs, supported 
the Bill. 

He denied that there was in Scotland any dislike of the lower towards 
the higher orders; the Scotch entertained, as they had always done, a 
“strong feeling of attachment towards their superiors. The spirit now 
raised in Scotland was not that-of a turbulent insubordination, but of a 
desire to: obtain those political rights of which the.mass of the people, 
Notwithstanding their intelligence and industry,. had hitherto been de- 

* The reporter of the Times says—“there were throughout the whole of this 
Speech, many seiitences of which we could not take a note, from being unable to 


interpret the strong broad Scotch accent in which the Lord Advocate spoke.” It is 
amusing to listen to the criticism of a gentleman who talks thus Jearnedly of 


prived, The higher orders would always be able to keep up their proper 
influence in the country, but they must keep it up by kindness and good 
conduct; the repellant system, on the contrary, was fraught with vexa- 
tion and mischief to those who had recourse to it. Their English and 
Irish brethren had long held out the hand of friendship to Scotland, on 
the score of her hospitality ; he trusted they would now be able to do sa 
on the score of her constitutional liberty. : 
Colonel Linpsay said, he knew the sentiments of the county 
he represented, and must risk the penalty incurred by voti 
against them. He was decidedly opposed to the Bill, as unneces- 
sary, and, until very recently, as uncalled for by those whom it was 
assumed that it would benefit. 

Mr. C. Grant supported the Bill, on the principle that it was 
demanded by the people of Scotland, and that it was just and rea- 
sonable in itself. 

SirGreorecre Crerk said, the Bill would destroy the agricul- 
tural interest in Scotland; he must therefore vote against it. 

Sir James Macxintosn observed, that the whole system of 
Scotch representation was one mass of evil, unchecked and unmi- 
tigated. 

Mr. Stuart Worttey thought, that after the Reform in the 
English representation, it was impossible to continue the Scotch 
representation as it was. 

Sir Grorce Murray described it as a distinguishing feature im 
the present electors of Scotland, that they were all independent— 
that they were not under the control of any oligarchy. He thought 
Reform would be more injurious in Scotland than in England. 

Lord Attruorp, saidafew words on the general principles of the 
Bill; in the course of which he noticed the inconsistency of some 
of its opponents, who, while they pretended to look with terror on 
its democratic tendencies, called aloud for an addition to the 
number of representatives for Scotland. 

The House divided: for the second reading, 209; against if, 
94; majority, 115. 

It was ordered to be committed for Monday. 

In the course of the evening, Lord Atruorp observed, that he 
did not think the second reading of the Irish Bill would take place 
on Monday; he would consult the convenience of the Irish 
members as to whether it should proceed part passu with the 
Scotch Bill. 


3. Tae Bankruptcy Court Birt. On Tuesday, Lord 
Lynpuurst stated at length his objections to this bill. He no- 
ticed, first, the charges in the London petition against the Com- 
missioners; which, on the experience of his three years’ posses- 
sion of the Seals, he declared to be in every respect false and 
unfounded. The Seventy Commissioners were all persons of 
eminent skilland learning in their profession, and of characters and 
qualifications which might shed lustre on any station. In corro- 
boration of his experience of the Commissioners, he referred to 
the much more lengthened experience of Lord Eldon. If there 
were any doubts on the subject, the small number of appeals from 
the judgment of the Commissioners would serve to remove them. 
He proceeded to comment on the two petitions presented against 
the Commissioners,—or rather on one of them, the petition of the 
merchants and bankers. He pronounced the first imputation in 
the petition, of diversity of the form of procedure and contradictions 
in the law of the Commissioners, to beabsurd; the second charge, of 
their needlessly multiplying fees, tobe most improbable ; the objection 
of youth, he said, was unfounded—the youngest of the Commis- 
sioners was a member of the House of Commons, where he had 
greatly distinguished himself, and he was thirty years of age at 
the time of his appointment. From its ministers, Lord Lyndhurst 
proceeded to the system. He observed that the Bankrupt business 
was extremely fluctuating: a system, therefore, which supplied at 
one period a large number of judges, which judges could, when 
not engaged in their judicial functions, fall back on their ordinary 
functions, was best suited to manage cases of bankruptey. 
With respect to the expense of these Commissioners, it might be 
judged of by one fact—during a certain period of. the last year, 
there had been sixty commissions, the whole fees on which did not 
exceed one farthing in the pound! In case of insolvent estates, the 
Commissioners often refused fees, or accepted them only to hand 
them over to the poor debtor. Lord Lyndhurst admitted that the 
system, notwithstanding the excellence of the judges, their perfect 
adaptation to the business they had to transact, and the smallness 
of their fees, was yet susceptible of improvement. He thought, 
for business purely ministerial, a ministerial Commissioner should 
be appointed; he would also have three Commissioners to sit de die 
in diem to settle any question of doubt that might arise. He had 
postponed these alterations while in office, because it was in the 
country that reform was chiefly required, and he did not wish to 
begin at the wrong end. Lord Lyndhurst here went into a state- 
ment of the changes proposed: by Lord Brougham,—the appoint- 
ment of ten permanent Judges, and an equal number of subordi- 
nates, including two Registrars and Deputy Registrars, exclusive 
of thirty other officers, selected from the class of persons who 
usually acted as special jurors at the Guildhall, the allowance to 
each of whom could not be less than 750/. or 8001, ali of which 
taken together would require a provision of at least 48,0007. a 
year. There was besides, by such alterations, an increased pa- 
tronage of at least fifty offices added’ to the Great Seal, at 
atime when the patronage of every other officer of Government 
was diminished. There was indeed the abolition of seventy places, 
“but it was only the vacancies in these that were matter of al 

distribu- 





interpreting au.accent, which happens to haye about as much of the “* broad Scotch” 
Bit asMr, O'Connell's has; ; 


tronage—the fifty offices formed a capital for immediate 
tion. He went onto criticise the rest of Lord Brougham’s plams 
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—the number of Judges in each court—the Court of Review—the 
substitution of the latter for the King’s Bench in cases where a 
bankruptcy was sought to be set aside—the pier to deny or to 
grant a trial for that purpose, &c. &c. Lord Lyndhurst concluded 
by suggesting to Lord Brougham to withdraw the measure alto- 
gether, and to refer the whole law of debtor and creditor to a 
Select Committee of the House. 

Lord BrouGcuam said, as Lord Lyndhurst had enumerated, he 
believed, all the possible objections to the Bill, he would reply to 
his speech rather than wait for other speeches, which might com- 
plicate the answer he was prepared to give. He defended himself 
from the charge of lightly or inconsiderately seeking to change 
the present system. He had consulted the most eminent of 
the Commissioners ; he had consulted solicitors and attorneys ; he 
had questioned the merchants who signed the petitions; and the 
result of all the information thus obtained, and of all the criticism, 
not sparingly applied, to which his plans had been subjected, he 
now submitted to the House. With respect to the capacity of the 
Commissioners, Lord Brougham said, in the nature of things it 
must be more difficult to find seventy men of talent and industry 
than ten. He had found the greatest incapacity on one occasion ; 
and on inquiring who were the Commissioners, he discovered that 
one of the list was an attorney, the other a young person not 
called even to the bar, and that the other two were absent. The 
contractile and expansive power which Lord Lyndhurst admired, 
meant merely that there were more Commissioners than enough: 
if seventy were equal to a hurricane of business, seventy were too 
many for the calm of ordinary trade. The case cited by Lord 
Lyndhurst, of fees which amounted to only a farthing in the 
pound, was worth nothing, for the person who furnished it had 
admitted that his calculation was founded inan error. It was not 
correct to say that the rule of proceedings was the same in all the 
lists. Every attorney knew that one list committed more bank- 
rupts than all the rest, and that a person had one chance of justice 
in one room and another in another. The examination of evidence 
was one of the most important duties of these Commissioners, and 
yet he could name a score that were wholly incapable of it. Many 
of them were in fact boys taken from Westminster Hall the first 
day they entered it. The official assignees, he looked on as the 
most valuable part of the plan. For want of some such safeguard, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds had been lost. The whole of 
the clamour against the proposed plan proceeded, he had ascer- 
tained, from one or two trading assignees, two or three attorneys 
connected with the Bankrupt Court, and one or two accountants 
interested in the present system. In stating the expense of the 
proposed system at 48,000/., Lord Lyndhurst had forgotten that 
the expense of the present system was at least 70,0000. 

He would trouble their Lordships with a very few words respecting 
the charge made against him by his noble friend, that he was increasing, 
by the bill before their Lordships, the patronage of the Chancetlor—in- 
deed his own personal patronage, It was acknowledged that the retiring 
pension of the Lord Chancellor was taken very low, when it was made 
the same as that of the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ; the expenses 
of the latter judge being very little compared to those of the Chancellor, 
who was obliged to take an active part in the business of the state. Those 
expenses were especially heavy on a man who, like himself, never saved 
any thing. Perhaps it was in consideration of those expenses, and of the 
uncertain duration of the office, and because it left the holder at the same 
time a title to support, that the Lord Chancellor had always in his gift 
several places with high salaries, which were mere sinecures,-and by 
which he was enabled to provide for his family. One of those sinecures, 
worth about 9,000/, a year, had been given by Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
toa member of his own family, and one of the family still held it. That 
it was a sinecure, would readily be acknowledged, since it had actually 
been held by no less celebrated a person than Nell Gwynne. There were, 
besides, the office of clerk of the Hanaper, and several others, absolute 
sinecures, which were always given to relations of persons holding the 
Great Seal. Amongst those were the twenty-four Cursitors, some of 
whom received 2,000/. a year, and the others from 150/. to 500/. a year. 
There was thus the disposal of upwards of 20,000/. a year, which he had 
cut off for ever from the Great Seal. (Much cheering.) The bill which 
he prenosed might be a bad one. The present system for carrying the 
bankruptcy laws into effect might be excellent. The merchants, bankers, 
and traders of London might all be mistaken respecting their own in- 
terests. He might have introduced the bill without submitting it to any 
competent persons to give an opinion on the subject, to suggest an im- 
provement, or to detect a fault; and the whole measure might be 
an example of imbecility and presumption. All] that might be pos- 
sible. But it could not be true that he had introduced the measure 
for the sake of increasing his own patronage, at the very moment that 
he was cutting from his family the rich provision which they might have 
found in those sinecures—when he was depriving himself of all means of 
providing for them, except the retiring pension, which was less than half 
the emoluments of the profession which he had exchanged for the Great 
Seal. He would frankly confess, that whatever other faults he might have 
supposed his noble friend could attribute to him, he was not prepared for 
the charge of designing to increase the patronage of his office and of him- 
self personally. 

Lord Expon said, that having held the Seals for five and twenty 
years, it was his opinion that the evils which Lord Brougham pro- 
posed to remedy did not exist. Great misconception, Lord Eldon 
said, had gone abroad about the expense of the system, and much 
exaggeration. After a long, and, from the low tone in which it 
was pronounced, an unintelligible statement about the emoluments 
of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Eldon concluded that the plan of 
Lord Brougham would cause delay instead of removing it, and 
that it would increase the Chancellor's patronage. He stated also 


as an objection, that under the proposed plan, all the appointments 
would be to barristers, whereas at present attorneys could be ap- 
pointed as well; and he had always, on the retirement of an at- 
— » appointed an attorney to succeed him. 
that 


He also thought 
ommon lawyers were most unwisely preferred by the bill 





to Equity lawyers. Under all thecireumstances, he thought their 
Lordships should not be in too great a hurry to pass the bill. 

Lord Broveuam said, the bill gave no ‘preference to Common 
over Equity barristers; at the same time, he must bea poor Comr- 
mon Jawyer who was not fit for Bankruptcy business, nine-tenths 
of which was directly connected with Common law. 

Last night, Lord Wynrorp stated several objections to the bill, 
and moved as an amendment the omission of the clause which 
creates a Court of Review. 

Lord Wynford and the amendment being but very feebly 
supported by the House, it dropped still-born. 

The Duke of Wetuineron spoke of the case of Mr. Thurlow, 
who, holding his office by patent, he thought was as much en- 
titled to its emoluments as any man could be to his private pres 
perty. 

Lord Broveuam said, Mr. Thurlow's interests would be strictly 
attended to; and in no case would he recommend or support a 
stingy compensation where so great animprovement was at stake. 

The third reading was then fixed for Tuesday; the report being 
fixed for Monday. 


4. Game Birt. On Monday, the Duke of Ricumonp, in 
moving the committal of the Game Bill, argued in support of the 
bill, chiefly from the tendency of the present Jaws to foster the 
crimes which they professed to suppress. 

The Duke of WetiineTon offered some special and some 
general arguments against the bill. It made game property: 
hitherto the killing of game had been a property. The bill thus 
established a new principle. Breaches of the law would be as 
frequent after the bill passed as before—it facilitated the sale of 
game more than many bills which the Lords had rejected. The 
general arguments against any bill to alter the Game-laws were 
these: the killing of game forms the chief amusement of count 
gentlemen—it has been enjoyed for the last five hundred years—it 
causes a large expenditure of money—it creates a great deal of 
employment—the gentry possess the exclusive right of killing 
game in every country except France. The Duke concluded with 
two technical objections—the bill punishes killing of game with- 
out permission as a trespass only; farmers killing game, where 
the right is reserved exclusively for their landlords, will escape this 
penalty, for they cannot be convicted of a trespass in going over 
their own lands. The bill would come into operation on the 20th 
October, in the middle of the shooting-season. 

The Duke of Ricumonp said, the first of these clauses would be 
altered. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE objected to vesting the property of the 
game in the tenant of the land, except in cases of reservation. 
There was no reservation in nine-tenths of the land in England. 

Lord WEsTMORELAND said, the bill was merely meant to abolish 
all ancient practice, and to destroy the influence of the gentry 
throughout the country. 

The bill was, after some more conversation, committed pro 

Jorma, and ordered to be recommitted on Wednesday. 


5. Sprine-Gcuns Bitz. This bill was committed on Monday. 
On the suggestion of Lord Carnarvon, the licence of one magis- 
trate was substituted for the permission of two. The Lord 
CHANCELLOR thought the less publicity that attended the setting 
of guns, the better: persons might be thus deterred from ventur- 
ing into any specified enclosure, on the supposition that guns were 
set there. He would have dispensed with any licence, but certain 
parties insisted on this in order to control the rash and improper 
setting of these destructive machines. 


6. Portueat. In one of his late speeches on Portugal, the 
Earl of Aberdeen stated that the French had endeavoured, while 
in the Tagus, to obtain a commercial treaty, by which they would 
be placed on the same footing as England. Earl Grey contra- 
dicted this. The Earl of AnzeRDEEN, on Monday, introduced the 
subject again ; and read over and commented on what he described 
as the articles of convention attempted, as well as those agreed 
on, between Admiral Roussin and Viscount Santarem. The two 
clauses on which Lord Aberdeen founded his statement that the 
French were endeavouring to supplant the English merchants at 
Lisbon, and that the latter had been defended in these interests by 
Don Miguel's Ministry, follow. . 

The proposition of the French Admiral ran thus—“ Sur les représen- 
tations de M. l’Amiral au sujet de la défaveur qui frappe le commerce 
Frangais & Lisbonne comparativement au commerce de l’ Angleterre, M. le 
Viscomte de Santarem a promis que dans le cas d’un renouvellement de 
traité avec les pavillons étrangers, son Gouvernement serait disposé, et il 
s’engagcait lui méme, & mettre la France au rang des nations le plus favo- 
risées.” The proposition of M. de Santarem in answer was—‘‘ Sur Jes re- 
présentations de M. l’Amiral au sujet de la défaveur qui frappe le com- 
merce Frangais 4 Lisbonne, M. le Vicomte de Santarem, ayant fait des 
explications sur ce sujet, a déclaré que dans le cas de se traiter dans l’ave- 
nir des arrangemens de commerce, le Gouvernement Portugais est disposé 
& traiter sur cela d’une maniére avantageuse pour la France et recipras 
quement pour le Portugal.” R 

Earl Grey said, his contradiction of Lord Aberdeen’s former 
statement rested on the authority of the French Government. 
Two notes had been transmitted to the Foreign Secretary, by 
Viscount Santarem, in one of which it was stated that the French 
were attempting to negotiate—‘‘entamer des négociations.” No 
notice of this fact had, however, been received, either from the 
British Consul, or from any person interested in the Portuguese 
trade, who must have been aware of any such attempt of the 
French Admiral, There was anotherreason why these notes were 
not thought of great importance. Although written for the 
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purpose ‘of engaging the interference of this country {6 prevent the 
carrying off of the Portuguese fleet, the English Government 
knew that the retention of his fleet depended entirely on Don 
Miguel himself. 

The French Admiral had stated to the Portuguese Government, that he 
was willing, on his own responsibility, to restore these vessels, if the 
Portuguese Government would release from custody four hundred 
prisoners, whom the French Admiral would name. The French Admiral 
did not propose that these four hundred prisoners, all of whom he offered 
to name, should be set at liberty unconditionally; but that before their 
release they should engage, on their parole, not to take part in any hos- 
tile expedition which might be directed against the existing Government 
of Portugal. 


With respect. to the convention of eight articles, to which Lord 
Aberdeen alluded, Lord Grey said he had never heard of it before. 
Of course he knew of the first convention of fourteen articles— 

Lord ABERDEEN—* Twenty articles.” 

Lord Grey went on. There were fourteen articles, and six 
additional articles, which contained, however, nothing of import- 
ance. He then read the extract from a dispatch from Lord 
Granville on which his contradiction rested, and added, that he 
had not the slightest doubt of Count Sebastiani’s accuracy. 

The Duke of Wexiirneron said, he had seen the convention 
founded by Lord Aberdeen a fortnight before; and he still, as he 
did then, relied on its authority. 

Lord Ho.tianp argued at considerable length on the improba- 
bility of the statement made by Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Wellington; which, however, the discussion left where it was 
found. Neither party seems to have convinced the other. 








The particulars of the capture of Warsaw had not reached us 
when we last week noticed that melancholy but not unanticipated 
event. According.to the authentic accounts published in the 
Prussian State Gazette, it seems to have been preceded by two 
days’ hard fighting, in the course of which, from their superiority 
of numbers, the Russians contrived, but with great loss, to get 
possession of the whole of the entrenchments that defended the 
town. The Polish troops then retired to the interior of the town 
itself; and the Russians having effected a lodgement on the ram- 
part, proceeded to erect a battery of eighty guns, with which they 
proposed to batter the houses if any farther opposition were made. 
This was on the 7th. In the course of the night, a flag of truce 
was sent to the Russian commander, by General Kruxowr1ex1, to 
state that the Diet had dissolved; that he was Dictator indeed, 
but abandoned by the troops, and in danger of his life; that the 
army were in full march towards Plozk, and, consequently, no fur- 
ther opposition would or could be made to the occupation of the 
town. Inthe morning of the 8th, the Russians marched in—as 
the Berlin accounts insinuate, in an orderly manner: another 
statement, which appears in the French papers, says that their en- 
trance was accompanied by all.the horrors of a storming—that 
they spared neither man, woman, nor child, and that every house in 
the city was rifled before order could be again restored. The condi- 
tions on. which. Warsaw surrendered are said to have been immu- 
nity to the persons and property of the senators, the army, and 
all who held office during the insurrection, but that for the mem- 
bers of the clubs no immunity was obtained. The Berlin letters 
which give these conditions represent the Polish army as waiting 
at Plozk+the orders of the Emperor. The Russians are said to 
have lost from 4,000 to 5,000 men in the assault. 

Thus have perished, for a time at least, the hopes of Poland, 
and the hopes of many good men who have long anxiously desired 
its restoration to its rank as one of the nations of Europe. Could 
the catastrophe have been prevented by England ? by France? In 
Paris, this question has been keenly agitated, and the agitation of 
it has been attended with symptoms of serious disturbance. In 
London, the feelings.of the public, which were at no period very 
warm, have found ready vent through the medium of the news- 
papers. We were of the number who earnestly advised the inter- 
position cf Ministers in favour of the unhappy Poles: but to in- 
‘terpose by good offices, and to interpose by violence, which seems 
to have been the wish of not a few of the Parisian patriots, are 
two very different things. If ever there was a period in our his- 
tory in which war-was especially to be deprecated, it is at the mo- 
ment when it must so seriously disturb our endeavours to accom- 
plish our own freedom. It was indeed of very great importance 
to effect for Poland such a settlement of its grievances as would 
effectually prevent their recurrence; but the question of Poland, 
‘and the question of Belgium, our nearer neighbour, in whose fate 
we are necessarily more interested, were insignificant compared 
with the question of English Reform. That once secured—our 
‘own freedom established—we can attend to the freedom of other 
nations. Nor let any one blame this as selfish. We are, in fact, 
but taking up a position from which we can with safety advance: 
‘and it would be as unwise as hazardous, for the sake of rescuing 
an isolated post from destruction, to neglect our own entrenchments, 
‘and thus risk the destruction of our whole army. But the failure of 
the Poles must not be ascribed to the denial of extraneous sym- 
pathy ; nor even, in the first degree, to the overwhelming nature 
of the forces opposed to them. _ The covert hostility of Austria did 
Something, the open treachery of Prussia a great deal; but the 
real enemies of Poland were, we fear, to be found in the inhabi- 
tants, if not natives, of Poland, itself. 

The population of Warsaw, it is said, was so far from being 
unanimous in the cause of the revolution, that at least 30,000 of 
them—the Jewish part—were to a man in favour of the Em- 





peror, The same caste all oyer Poland éritertain the same senti- 
ments*. Revolution is most unfriendly to trade; the Jews are the 
sole traders; no wonder that they hold fast by the system by which 
they live. The Poles, destitute of money, of arms, of resources, 
néver were able to muster a force at all equal to the great enter- 
prise in which chance and circumstances had engaged them. Still, 
the cause of Poland, if honestly prosecuted—the cause, in fact, of 
justice against injustice, of truth against falsehood—is but delayed, 
**Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won !” 

The children of those who fought at the capture of the Bastile 
in 1789, assisted in the capture of the Louvre in 1830; the com- 
panions of Fox in his apparently hopeless stand in 1796, have 
been the triumphant advocates of his principles in 1831. The 
laws which govern the moral world will not find an exception in 
Poland. The descendants of the Sonresxis and Kosciuskos and 
Poniatowskis have but stumbled, as those who set out on such 
arace not uncommonly do—they will soon recover their position, 
and march to victory not the less sweet that it is not granted un- 
less to perseverance. i 

* hese facts are stated on the authority of the Standard, which obtained them 
from personal communication with a respectable American physician recently re- 
turned from Warsaw. 

Paris has been in a very perturbed state for the last week. The 
immediate cause of the riots has been the fall of Warsaw, intelli- 
gence of which reached Paris on the 15th, and which has produced 
grievous discontent among the restless spirits who would fain have 
forced the Ministry into a war, first with Austria for the purpose 
of succouring the Italians, secondly with Prussia in defence of the 
Netherlands, and lastly with Russia in defence of the Poles. In 
the evening of the 15th, groups of idle and disorderly persons 
assembled on the Boulevards, chanting a plein gosier, the “ Mars 
seilloise’’ and the *‘ Parisienne,” and bawling “* War with Russia! 
Poland for ever!” They broke some of SreBAsriani’s windows, 
tore up a part of the railing before his hotel, and smashed some 
lamps. The National Guards were called out, and the crowd at 
once dispersed. The riots thus repressed seem to have broken out 
afresh on Monday; when a large party beset the Chamber of De- 
puties,—without, however, atttempting to interrupt the members 
in their progress to the House. In the course of the day, the 
King found it necessary to address a few words to the crowd who 
were assembled in front of the Palais Royal, which were received 
by loud cries of “Long live the King!” At a later hour these 
cries were changed to*‘* Down with the King!” which so irritated 
the troops of the Line on duty, that they immediately charged 
through the seditious masses, and in the crush a number of per- 
sons‘were seriously hurt. ‘There was a rumour that the National 
Guard had refused to act in these disturbances; but this seems to 
be unfounded. On the contrary, General Lopau has published 
an order of the day in which he highly commends their conduct. 
It appears that the order to ‘‘move on” had been pretty rigidly 
executed during these riots, for in one case a group of Deputies 
were charged, and one of them taken captive. 

The principal features in the transactions of the Chamber of 
Deputies during the week have been the report of the Committee 
on the law of the Peerage, and a statement, by the Foreign Se- 
cretary, of the negotiations respecting Poland. The report recom- 
mends an amendment of the following tenor on the 23rd article 
of the Charter. 

‘‘ The nomination of the members of the Chamber of Peers is vested in 
the King. 

‘“ No persons can be raised to the dignity of Peers except— 

“The Presidents of the Chamber of Deputies and other legislative as- 
semblies ; 

‘« Deputies having been elected three times, or having sat six years in 


‘the Chamber ; 


‘© Marshals and Admirals of France ; 

“* Lieutenant-Generals and Vice-Admirals of the land and sea forces ; 

** Cabinet Ministers ; 

‘* Ambassadors, after three years’ service ; 

“Counsellors of State, after ten years’ service ; 

“ Prefects of Departments and Maritime Prefects, after ten years’ ser- 
vice; 

“* Governors of Colonies, after five years’ service; 

‘* Members of the Conseils-Généraux Electifs, after three elections to 
the Presidency ; 

“Mayors of towns containing 30,000 inhabitants and upwards, chosen 
from the Elective Municipal Councils, after five years’ service ; 

“ Presidents of the Court of Cassation and the Court of Accounts; 

“¢ Procureurs-General attached to either of the above Courts, after five 
years’ service in that capacity ; 

** Counsellors of the Court of Cassation, and Conseillers-Maitres of 
the Court.of Accounts, after five years’ service ; 

‘“« First Presidents of the Royal Courts, after having sat five years in 
those Courts as magistrates ; 

“Procureurs-General of those Courts, after ten years’ service ; 

«“ Members of the four Academies of the Institute ; 

“ Citizens, who by law, and on account of eminent services, shall have 
been expressly decreed to be entitled to a national recompense ; 

‘Landed and other proprietors, heads of manufactories, and commer- 
cial and banking establishments, paying 5,000 francs per annum direct 
taxes for five years; } 

“‘ These qualifications for admission into the Peerage may be modified 
by a future law. Sieg rk 

“The ordonnance of nomination shall state the qualification in virtue 
of which each Peer is chosen. 

“The number of Peers is unlimited. The dignity is conferred for life, 
and is not transmissible by right of inheritance. The Peers are to take 
rank amongst each other according to seniority of nomination.” 

This sensible scheme of a Peerage was presented on Monday, 
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and.it was agreed that it should be considered as soon as the 
Budget hadibeen discussed. 

The report disposed of, M. Maueutn rose to demand of Minis- 
ters an explanation of their conduct towards Poland. He asked 
if they might not, without hazard of a general war, have inter- 
fered between Russia and Poland?—whether secret assistance 
might not have been given to the latter, or open assistance by 
fleets in the Baltic and the Black Sea, where, by operating a diver- 
sion, the march of the Russians might have been retarded or 
prevented? They might have demanded explanations of Prus- 
sia; instead of recalling M. Guiitieminot, for his: endeavour to 
engage Turkey against Russia, they might’ have favoured his plans. 
He repeated the words made use of by General SeBastrant when 
‘he announced the intelligence of the fall of Warsaw, “ L’ordre 
aégne dans Varsovie.” He then adverted to Belgium, where, he 
said, Ministers had seriously compromised France by permitting 
an English Prince to mount the throne. M..Maueuin went on 
to make some statements respecting the prospects and power of 
France: they had, he said, only thirteen regiments of infantry and 
four of cavalry on the frontier of Besancon, while Austria had 
200,000 men within a few miles of Lyons. 

General. SeBastiani replied to these statements. He pointed 
out the causes of the Polish disasters—the smallness of the popu- 
lation—the want of sea-ports—the level nature of the country, 
which afforded no positions. He went onto state, that overtures 
had been made to Russia; that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
had pledged itself that the kingdom of Poland should be preserved, 
and that this pledge had, on arecent occasion, been repeated. He 
read a despatch from St. Petersburg, dated 31st August, in 
which, after explaining that the rejoicing in that capital on the 
successes of the Dutch arose solely from the fact of the Royal 
Families of Holland and Russia being united, it was stated that 
the Duke de Mortremanrrt had received the most express assurances 
that the treaties of 1814 would be preserved inviolate. In another 
document, dated 2nd September, Count NessELRopE expressed, 
in the name of the Prussian Government, its determination to use 
allits efforts to effect the independence of Poland in terms of the 
treaties agreed to by the Allied Sovereigns, The Minister went 
on to deny that France had ever made any promises to Poland, or 
had ever advised the Poles to abandon offensive warfare, or at all 
interfered with their plans. He justified the recal of M. Gu1Lux- 
MINOT, on the ground that in presenting a note to the Turkish 
Divan, calling on them to take up arms against Russia, he had 
departed from his instructions. The General denied that an ac- 
knowledgment of the Poles could have in any respect served 
their cause, though it might have seriously compromised the in- 
terests of France. Asto the Austrian forces, they did not ex- 
ceed 80,000 men, and these not within twenty days’ march of 
Lyons, instead of a few miles. 

SeBastTIAN1's speech seems to have given great satisfaction to 
the Chamber. The absurd and causeless riots which all the sen- 
sible and well-disposed part of the community disown and discoun- 
‘tenance, seem to have confirmed the Ministry, rather than shaken 
them, as it was at first supposed they would. 

There have been some seizures of papers at the Post-office ; 
among which were the Révolution, the National, and the Tribune. 
The manuscripts of the last newspaper were also seized.on the 18th. 

There have been no riots since Monday ; but there has been a 
good deal of angry discussion in the Chamber, and some repres- 
sive measures have been threatened,—which, however, will proba- 
bly be allowed to drop with the alarms on which they were sought 
io be founded. 





King Lropoip’s Government goes on smoothly and pros- 
perously. The best understanding prevails between the Monarch 
and the Parliament, which has voted him all the supplies he has 
demanded, readily and cheerfully. The reorganization of the 
army proceeds. It is intended to employ a number of French offi- 
cers, The plan is objected to by zealous patriots; but it ought to 
be regarded as the employment merely of workmen of skill to in- 
struct the Belgian people in a trade, which, in their present position, 
they may at a moment's warning be called on to prosecute, and 
in which they have shown that they are but bunglers, great as 
their longings after excellence may be. 

Austria and Prussia have refused to receive LEorpotp’s envoys, 
because the question of Belgium is not yet settled. With the 
friendship of France and England, he must endeavour to do with 
the: sufferance of Freprrick WiLt1am and of Francis; their 
alliance will come all in good time. 


There has been a little revolution in the little canton of Neufcha- 
tel. This canton, formerly a principality, was first annexed to 
Prussia in 1707 ; in 1806 it was given to France ; in 1814 it was 
restored to Switzerland, of which it was constituted a canton, under 
the lordship—suzerainté—of Prussia, which draws from it a reve- 
nue of some ten thousand a year. It has been singularly peaceful 
ever since its last settlement ; and even when nearly all the cantons 
of Switzerland were lately disturbed, Neufchatel remained at rest. 
On a sudden, however, and without any apparent cause, the péople 
of the canton have risen against the local authorities, and a 
radical reform of the whole system has been the consequence. The 
King of Prussia will, it appears, be not a little puzzled to get at 
these rebels against his authority. They are protected by France 
on one side, and by Switzerland, which France will not allow 
to be' violated; on the-other, - 


Tae Court.—On Monday, the Queen, accompanied by her sister- 
in-law and niece, the Dutchess of Saxe Weimar and the Princess Louise, 
left St. James’s for Brighton, The reception of her Majesty seems to 
have been more pressing than either good manners or good.sense could 
justify. On Tuesday, the well-dressed mob thronged round the Queen 
and the Princess Louise, when proceeding to William's baths, in such 
numbers, and with such importunity of curiosity, as actually to drive 
the Royal visitants from the place ! The half-bred English are the worst- 
bred of all human beings: no country but our own, we believe, could 
supply a specimen of rudeness so intrusive and intolerable, as pressing 


and crushing upon an exalted female, or any female, under such circum- 


stances. 
they may. 


The Brighton papers speak -warmly on the subject, and well 
The Queen returned to London on Wednesday. 


The King gave a grand dinner, on Monday, to the members of the 
‘* Toy Club,”—so called from the inn at Hampton, where the club meets, 
and which has for many years been under his Majesty’s special patronage. 

On Wednesday, there was a Levee ; when the following presentations 


took place :— 

Sir R. Campbell, on being created a 
Baronet, by the Right Hon. C. Grant. 

Sir W. M. Somerville, Bart. attached to 
his Majesty’s mission at the, Court of 
Berlin, on succeeding to his title, .by 
Visct. Palmerston. 

Sir R. Gill, on having received the 
honour of Knighthood, by the Mar, of 
Clanricarde. 

Col. Sir J. T. Jones, Aide-de-Camp to 
the King, on being created a Baronet, 
by the Duke of Wellington. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir K. Mackenzie, on being 
created a Baronet, by Lord Lynedoch, 


Mar. of Ailsa, by Earl Grey. 

Capt. J. R. Scott, on his appointment to 
the Northumberlaitd Light Infantry 
Regt. of Militia, by the Earl of Beverley. 

Vice-Admiral Sir R. Otway, on being 
created a Baronet, by Admiral Lord 
Saumarez. 

Mr. T. Westwood, Mayor of High Wy- 
comb, by Sir T. Baring, Bart. 

Mr. Jeremie, President of St. Lucia, by 
Lord Goderich. 

Mr. Bartlett, his Majesty’s Consul for 
the Canary Islands, by Visct. Palmer- 
ston. 

Sir E. Disbrowe, Grand Cross of the 
Guelph, his Majesty’s Envoy,Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the King of Wurtemberg. 

Hon. H. Lindsay, by the Earl of Caledon, 

Mr. Fyler, on being appointed Deputy- 
Lieut. for Middlesex, by Colonel 
Wood, M.P. 

Mr. R. Taylor, Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Surry, by Sir C. Sullivan. 

Lord Rossmore, on his appointment of 
Lord-Lieut. of the county of Monag- 
han, 

Mr. Fitzgerald, on being appointed his 
Majesty’s Lient. of the county of Clare, 
by the Earl of Beverley. 

Mr. Golding, Deputy-Lieut. for Berkshire, 
by Visct. Sidmouth. 

Mr. Derby, by Lord R. Grosvenor. 

Rev. R. G. Jeston, by the Rev. Dr, Sleath. 

Mr. Raikes, by Lord Foley. 

Rev. W. Adams, F.C.P.S, by Lord J. 
O’Brien. 

Mr. Boddington, by Lord Holland, 

Dr. Chermside, M.D. (late of the l0th 
Royal Hussars), on being nominated a 
Knight of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 


Lord Panmure, by Earl Grey. 

Mr. Stone, by the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Sir J. Bedingfield, Knight Commander 
Guelphic Order, by Lord Stafford. 

Mr..Soane, by Sir B. Stephenson. 

Capt. the Hon, W. E, Fitzmaurice, 2nd 
Life Guards, on his appointment. 

Capt. J. Sanders, R.N. on being nomfi« 
nated a Companion of the Order of the 
Bath, by Sir J. Graham. 

Cel. M’Cleverty, on being nominated 
Companion of the Bath, by Sir J. Cock- 
burn. 

Col. Armstrong, 26th Regt. on his return 
from India, by Lord Hill. 

Mr. Burke, by Lord F. Fitzclarence. 

Col. Dick, Aide-de-Camp to the King, by 
Lord Melbourne. 

Major G. Jones, 89th Regt. on his return 
from India, by Lieut.-Gen, Sir H. Taye 


lor. 

Mr. R. M. Raikes, by Sir H. Wheatley. 

Capt. Menzies, Royal Marine Artillery, 
on being nominated a Knight of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

Lieut.-Col. Lawrence, Royal Marines, 
on being nominated a Companion of 
the Bath, by Sir J. Cockburn. 

Mr. Campbell, by the Earl of Errol. 

Lord Cloncurry, by the Duke of Leinster. 

Col. M’Creagh, 13th Light Infantry Regt. 
on being nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Guelphic Order, 
by Sir H, Taylor. 

Lieut. M’Kellar, Royal Marines, by Col. 
M’Cleverty. 

Lieut. G. W. Webber, R.N. by Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir T. Hardy. 

Lieut. M. C. Friend, R.N. by Sir J. 
M‘Gregor, Bart. 

Commander M’Quhac, R.N. on his ap- 
pointment to his Majesty’s ship Fly, 
by Sir J. Graham, 

Commander Erskine, by Lord J. O’Brien. 

Capt. Serjeaptson, 50th or Queen’s Own,, 
by Visct. Althorp. 

Capt. A. B. Taylor, 89th Regt. on his re- 
turn from.tIndia, by Sir W. K. Grant. 
Capt. T, Smith, 3rd Buffs Regt. by M. 

Gen. Sir L. Smith. 

Major W. Hartman, 9th Regt. by Lord 
Hill. 

Major-Gen, G. B. Fisher, by Sir H. Tay- 


or. 
Sir J. M‘Gregor, on advancement to the 
Baronetage, by Lord Hill. 


On Thursday, the King and :Queen proceeded to Woolwich—via 
Westminster Bridge—for the purpose of witnessing the launch of the: 


Thunderer. 


Yesterday, the Queen accompanied her sister-in-law to Deptford 5. 
where her Serene Highness embarked on board the Lightning steamer, 


for Rotterdam, for the purpose of joining her husband. 


The young 


Princess remains in England, under the fostering care of her illustrious 


relative. 


Tue Taunpverer.—The launch of this fine vessel took place at Wool. 








wich, on Thursday, in presence of the King and Queen, a largenumber of 
nobility and gentry, and a countless host, on land and on water, of 

humbler spectators. The Thundereris an 84-gun ship, as her old name- 

sake was; she is built according to the plan of Sir Robert Seppings, 

with a round stern, and her ribs connected by cross-ties : her breadth of 
beam is 50 feet; length of keel, 120; depth of hold, 22 feet; tonnage, 

by register, 2,380 tons. Their Majesties left the Palace about twelve 

o'clock, at which hour, not only was the Dock-yard at Woolwich 

crowded with well-dressed visitors, to behold the launch, but the greater 

part of the long road from town, as far as the spot where the exhibition 

was to take place, was lined with gazers, anxious to catch a glimpse of 

the spectacle’s better part—the Sailor King and his Royal Consort. The 

Thames, at one o’clock, when their Majesties arrived, was crowded 

with vessels of all sizes and names ;. among which the most conspicuous 

were three or four steam-vessels, which had each conveyed from town 

its five hundred well-dressed men and women to grace and witness the 

show. Onshore, the glittering costume of the military attendants of 
the King, and the graver uniform of the naval officers, mingled very 

pleasingly with the light and flowing garments and gay head-dresses of 
the high-born dames who followed in the suite of their noble mistress. 

Immediately on his arrival, the King proceeded to visit the vessel 

about to be launched, which he narrowly inspected ; after which, he 

retired to the stand that had been erected for the Royal party alongside 

the dry-dock where the vessel lay. The bottle of wine, with which, 

agreeably to old custom, the stern of the-launch was to be’ sprinkled, 

was then placed in the Queen’s hand; the hammers of the carpenters 
were raised; the word—*‘ All ready.”—passed; “* Tur TuunpereEr !” 

exclaimed the Queen; the bottle fell,,and with the bottle the props 

which restrained the vessel; and, as if instinct with life, the Thun- 

derer shot forth with the speed and the irresistibility ,of lightning into 
the free waters which.longed,to clip her ample breast. The simultane-- 
ous shout that rose from :the boats, and from the. shore, ;would have 
‘stunned an eagle in his flight—had an ‘eagle been there. 
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It had been intended that one of the Government steam-vessels should 
tow the launch into the basin ; but hardly had she, paused in the river, 
when she was caught by the tide, and floated majestically to the port 
that stood pen to receive her; and was thence towed, without diffi- 
culty, to her appointed station. 

The King and Queen, after the launch, proceeded to inspect the mo- 
del frigate, built of Spanish mahogany—a toy which served to amuse 
the leisure of George the Fourth—which now forms one of the lions of 
Woolwich. This done, they went on board the Royal Sovereign’; where 
that most indispensable accompaniment of all shows, solemn or mirthful, 
—a cold collation—was spread for their refection. At four o'clock, their 
Majesties left Woolwich for town, amidst the cheers and blessings of 
their loving subjects. The Royal party travelled on the occasion in nine 
carriages, and were escorted by two troops of Lancers. 





Tur Mayorarty.—A résolution having ‘been entered into by the 
friends of the presént Lord Mayor to reelect his Lordship, as a proof of 
the high sense entertained not only of his general conduct as Chief 
Magistrate, but more especially of the singular zeal, ability, and per- 
severance which he has shown in the great cause of Reform, the ad- 
vocates for the observance of customary ‘rule, and the private friends of 
Sir Peter Laurie, have taken the alarm; and’ that rare exhibition, a con- 
test for an office which almost invariably descends on each Alderman in 
succession as a matter of*course, will very probably be the consequence. 
On Thursday, a numerous and respectable meeting was held at the Lon- 
don Tavern,—Mr. Herring in the Chair ; when several resolutions were 
unanimously passed, declaratory of the intentions of the meeting to 
support Sir Peter in his right, as it ts called, and to oppose by all means 
in their power, the second eléction which the friends of Reform are bent 
upon, Mr. Herring, in addressing the meeting, dwelt at some length 
on the claims of Sir John Key to the honour which issought to be thrust 
upon him, and particularly on his conduct on the occasion of the King’s 
intended visit. Alderman Brown alluded to the second election of Al- 
derman Wood ; which he contended was for reasons not political, but 
municipal. Mr. Easthope was anxious to ascertain Sir Peter’s princi- 
ples respecting Reform, having been told that he had declared that on 
some future occasion he would unfurl the banner of Anti-Reform. Mr. 
Hart observed, that the suecess of the Reform Bill was but remotely 
connected with the election of a Lord Mayor; Sir Peter had declared 
that he would deal justice impartially, and that was all that was required 
in a magistrate. Alderman Copeland and Mr. Legge spoke on the same 
side. 

Sir Peter Laurie said, he did not anticipate a contest, but if any con- 
test took place, he would poll to the last Liveryman. Sir Peter avowed 
himself a staunch Reformer: he had voted for Sir Samuel Romilly and 
also for Mr. Lambe, and he had paid 180/. for a freehold in Westmorland 
in order to vote for Lord Brougham. He read extracts from his speeches, 
to prove his reforming principles. He assured:the meeting, that under 


his mayoralty the Mansionhouse would be the temple of justice’as well’ 


as of hospitality. 

If a contest take place, we cannot help thinking it will be, on Sir 
Peter Laurie’s part, an unprovoked one. There is no slight‘east on him 
when an extraordinary honour is paid to Sir John Key; he will ‘be 
Mayor in his turn still, only he will be Mayor next year instead of this. 
As to his claimto the attention of Reformers from his: support of 
Romilly and. Lambe for Westminster, the Liverymen will not forget 
that Romilly was set up by the Whigs to oppose Sir Francis Burdett, 
and that Lambe was supported by the same party against Mr. Hobhouse ; 
Sir Francis and Mr. Hobhouse being at the time the ‘only two Parlia- 
mentary candidates in England who had’exhibited a zealous and straight- 
forward attachment to Reform. 


Common Councit.—A meeting of the Common Council was held on 
Monday. Mr. Stevens brought up the report of the Committee ap- 


pointed to draw up the petition on ‘the Reform Bill.’ ‘The report re- 


commended, that as soon as the Bill had passed the Commons, the Lord 
Mayor should call a court, and a deputation should at once proceed to re- 
quest some noble Lord to present the petition. Among other matters 
brought before the Council, was the profanation of the Sunday, conse-~ 
quent on keeping Farringdon Market open on that day. Mr. Pellatt 
moved that the gates of the market should be shut from Saturday night 
to Monday morning. Mr. Charles Pearson spoke at considerable length, 
and with great judgment and force, in favour of Mr. Pellatt’s motion. 
He dismissed the subject entirely as a theological question, and looked upon it in 
a political light alone; and he contended that it was for. the interest and happiness 
of the community, that one portion of time out of seven should be consecrated to lei- 
sure and enjoyment—to the cultivation of those faculties which elevated man 
above the brute creation. What had been the use of Sunday schools, which had 
inspired the poor with a thirst for kndwledge, utless they had leisure to satisfy it? 
That leisure had hitherto been secured by a reverence (superstition, if the oppo- 
nents of this measure choose so to call it) for the Sabbath; but if the present mo- 
tion were negatived, he feared then it would go far towards disturbing that feeling ; 
and honourable members might depend upon it, that it was the natural tendency of 
the powerful to encroach upon the comforts and enjoyments of the weak; and the 
consequence of men throwing off the religious obligations to ol serve the Sabbath, 
with which their minds were now impressed, would be, that the labouring classes of 
society would have to labour the whole seven days as they now did the six, and that 
too without receiving more remuneration for their labour. ‘This was ijlustrated by 
the conduct of the Whites to the Slave population of our West Iudia colonies, 
where the hand of tyranny had circumscribed the hours of leisure and rest of the 
poor Negro: there, after a week of toil, he was obliged to resort to a Sunday mar- 
ket for his support; a practice which the Abolitionists had ever adverted to as a 
strong evidence of the oppressed and degraded state of that unhappyrace, and which 
even Fortunatus Dwarris, the opposer of the Abolitionists, had candidly acknow- 
ledged ought to be remedied ;—believing that, calenlating the value of the slave as a 
mere machine for labour, it would be advantageous to give him an entire day in seven 
for a day of leisure and rest, and yet, in a country where all were Abolitionists, it 
was a question for discussion whether the slave practice should continue in the me- 
tropolis of theempire? It was said that the industrious classes of society in Lon- 
don did not now get their money till so late an hour on Saturday, t) at they were 
obliged to resort to the Sunday market. He granted this to be the case in many in- 
stances, but the late payment of the wages on the Saturday was the pernicious 
baneful consequence rather than the cause of the Sunday market. At Manchester, 
Liverpool, Nottingham, and other great towns, where the markets were corporate 
property, they were shut on the Sunday; and the consequence was, that wages were 
universally paid on Friday, or at a period of Saturday ‘sufficiently early to enable the 
humblest artisan, according to his means, to.compete in the Saturday’s market with 
his more exalted neighbour. At Manchester, he had applied to the butchers to 
know what had been the practical effect of closing the markets on the Suriday; to 
which they readily answered that they did not seil an ounce of meatless; und they 
wished not, on any account, that the markets should be reopened, One of them, 
_ who was the spokesman of the rest, said, with an emphasis he should never forget, 
“Thank God, Sir, we have now a day in the week which we can call our own.” Mr. 









Pearson desired to see every man in the enjoyment of the same advantage. A por. 
tion of leisure was one of the rights of an intellectual moral agent 3 and without 
pore hy Bo “eda he must pcg avow that he knew no mode by which the jpoor 
could be effectually protected in its enjoyment, but by upholding the integrity of t 

Sabbath as a political as well as a teligious institution. . ne 


Mr. Pearson’s powerful appeal was answered by the hackneyed allega- 
tions, that ‘to shut up the market would destroy the trade of the 
butchers,—as if shutting the market would shut the mouths of the pub- 
lic ; that the meat would spoil if kept,—as if it were not obvious, ‘that 
if the market were shut, theré would be no meat to spoil; and other 
reasons equally novel and profound. These arguments of custom for 
custom, as is always the’case‘in the first attempts at reform, were suc- 
cessful ; the motion: being rejected by 57 to 31. Mr. Pellatt must return 
to the attack; the majority will soon vanish. 


Bank or Enarann.—An ordiviary half-yearly meeting of the pros 
prietors of the Bank of England took place on Thursday. Om the 
declaration by the Governor of a dividend of 4 per cent. for the 10th of 
October, Mr. Young proceeded. to argue, as he had repeatedly done on 
former occasions of the same kind, that previous to agreeing to the divi- 
dend, it was essential. that. the proprietors should receive distinct infors 
mation touching the amount of profits out of which it was to be voted. 
Hé finished by asking what was the amount of notes issued, and not re- 
deemed ‘by payment, and also what was the amount of deposits held by 
the Bank in their capacity of private bankers.’ The Governor answered, 
that the notes in circulation amounted to 17,600,0002. To the second 
question, he sdid: he could ‘return no answer. ‘* Ministers had made & 
public’ declaration of their intention to bring speedily under the con- 
sideration of Parliament all the concerns of the Bank of England, and of 
banking generally. When that intention was carried into effect, the 
accounts of the Bank would undoubtedly form a great feature in the 
discussion. Any attempt of the proprietary.to prejudge a question, of 
which’ the decision must hereafter belong to Parliament, appeared to hina 
a measure of very questionable policy and prudence. In making this 
statement, he begged it to be understood, that he did not offer any 
opinion of his own, either as to the expediency or to the inexpediency 
of making a full disclosure of the accounts of the Bank of England. 
The disclosure was, however, of great moment, as it related to the fluc. 
tuation of bullion. The honourable proprietor said that he did not want 
a disclosure of the Bank accounts for any such object : he did not dis- 
pute this—at the same time he must remark, that if these accounts were 
given as the honourable proprietor wished, they must inevitably lead to 
a disclosure upon that important subject.” © After some more discussion 
on the question,—in which the Governor adhered to his previously ex« 
pressed determination, not to answer,—Mr. Young asked what amount 
of profit had been received from ‘the Branch Banks. The Governor 
declined stating the amount, but said that.a profit had been received 
from them. 

Mr. Winter alluded to a statement in the Times to which he desired that 
an answer ‘should be given. In that statement, it was attempted to be 
made out, that the Bank, which in 1819 was worth 11,686,000/., was 
now 300;0002., worse than nothing, from the improvidence with whick 
its affairs had been managed. Absurd as this statement appeared, 
it had obtained credence, in consequence of the obstinate determi- 
nation of the Directors to withhold all information from the proprietors 
respecting their own affairs. Mr. Winter proposed an adjournment, 
with a view to enable the Directors to give the Court such information 
as was necessary to refute satisfactorily the statement in question. Mr. 
Young seconded this amendment. Mr. Warren opposed the amendment ; 
and the Governor observed, that the statement in question was on the 


' face of itso absurd, that it would be a waste of words to attempt its re- 


futation. , 

Mr. Blackburn, after’ some remarks on the varying amount of the 
dividend declared ‘at different periods, asked the Governor whether the 
profits of the last year were greater or less than the dividend proposell ? 
—whether Mr. Manning were still a Director; and if not, whether 
means to supply the vacancy had been ‘adopted? The Governor said, 
the profits of last half-year had exceeded the dividend proposed ; Mr. 
Manning had retired, but it was not necessary that immediate steps 
should be taken to supply the vacancy. Mr. Winter again argued for 
the production of the accounts: the amendment was, however, rejected. 
by a large majority. The original resolution was then agreed to, and 
the Court broke up. 

Tue Penronviie Roaps.—The scandalous state of these roads has 
attracted repeated notice and censure. It appears that the cause of the 
neglect is the legal difficulty in which the Commissioners are placed 5 
they have offered to repair the reads, if the Vestry will indemnify them ; 
but this the Vestry are not very willing to do. A resolution was passed 
at a meeting held on Thursday, authorizing the Commissioners to pre 
ceed ; but it was doubted if they would, from the narrowness of the 
majority—only three. On the 10th ef October, the right of repairing 
devolves on the Magistrates in sessions. The obstinacy of the parisk 
will be amply punished, if it do not give way before that day. 


Apvicr ro Tut Lorns.—The Livery met on Monday. The meeting 
was numerous, respectable, and unanimous. The resolutions were moved 
by Mr. Dillon (of the house of Morrison and Company), Colonel Tor- 
rens, and Mr. Pearson. A petition to the Lords, calling on them to 
pass the Reform Bill, and a resolution for the appointment of a com« 
mittee of ten to watch its farther progress, were also unanimously agreed 
to. The petition was ordered to be signed by the Mayor, four Aldermen, 
and twenty-four Liverymen. A vote of thanks was afterwards moved 
to the representatives of the City ; who severalfy addressed the Livery. 
The same compliment was paid to the Lord Mayor ; in doing which, Mr. 
Stevens expressed a hope that his Lordship would add one more Ssaeri- 
fice to the many he had made to the wishes of the Livery, by permitting 
himself to be nominated a second time to the Mayoralty. The vote of 
thanks'to thé Lord Mayor was received with three times three distinct 
rounds of applause. ° 

Tn addition to the meeting of the Livery in Common Hall, there have 
been particular meetings in the ward of Cheap—the ward of Farringdon 
Within—the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn—the hamlet of Mite End 
Old Town—Bread Street’ ward—Cripplegate Without—Farringdom 
Without—St. Saviour’s, Southwark—W estminster—Southwark. 

The Westminster meeting took place on Wednesday, at Covent Gara 
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den. The speakers were Dr. Carpue, Mr. Chelm of Middlesex, Mr. De 
Vear, Mr. Poyntzer, Dr. Bainbridge, Colonel Torrens, Colonel Evans, 
and others, in addition of course to the two worthy members, Sir Francis 
Burdett and Sir John Hobhouse. A Mr. Fenn attempted a speech 
against the conduct of the two members, but he was hooted down: the 
time was most unpropitious. 

The great and important meeting, of the London Bankers and Mer- 
chants, to which we regret the pressed state of our columns renders us 
unable to do justice, took place yesterday. The Egyptian Hall was 
opened at twelve, and in a few minutes that ample room was filled. The 
platform was soon after occupied by about sixty gentlemen, who entered 
with the Lord Mayor. The resolutions were moved by Messrs. John 
Smith, Lewis Loyd, Pascoe Grenfell, George Grote, I. Solly; and 
seconded by Messrs. A. H. Thompson, Thomas Tooke, E. Foster, G. 
Norman, W. Robinson. The meeting was also addressed by Alderman 

7aithman, Mr. Wells, Mr. H. Kingston, Mr. I. Gough, Mr. Price, Mr. 
Prescott, Mr. Wadden, and the Lord Mayor. All the resolutions passed 
by acclamation ; there wasindeed one hypochondriacal-looking gentleman 
who moved an amendment to one of them, but his motion dropped for 
want of a seconder. 

In the country, there have been meetings held, or called and to be 
held, at Manchester, of the Political Union; a meeting of the towns- 
people is also to be held there; at Reading; Bristol ; Southampton ; 
Lewes; Bridgewater; Barnstaple; Cheltenham; Deve: ort; Bir- 
mingham ; Hull; Sunderland; South Shields; Dublin; bu. burgh ; 
Aberdeen ; Liverpool ; Lincoln; Battle; Dover ; Yarmouth; Noiting- 
ham Corporation ; Boston, called, on the refusal of the Mayor, by the 
requisitionists ; Canterbury ; Swansea ; Hastings; Auchterarder, Scot- 
land, of the justices of the peace, landed proprietors, and feuars; Bath; 
Dartford; Whitby; Portsmouth ; counties of Kent, Lancaster, Cum- 
berland, Renfrew. 

The Tiverpool meeting was held in Clayton Square; Sir Joseph 
Birch, the Mayor, presided. The speakers were Mr. Wallace Ceverie, 
Mr. J. Brandler, Mr. H. Booth, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Rushton, Colonel 
Williance, Mr. Bolton, and several other eminent merchants. Lord 
Molyneux was also present, and addressed the meeting. It lasted up- 

wards of three hours. 
The meeting took place on Thursday, the Boroughreeve in the 
chair. The Manor Court-room was crammed at ten o'clock, and con- 
tinued so during the meeting. The resolutions were moved and se- 
conded by Messrs. R. Potter, R. Phillips, J. Heywood (brother to the 
member), Shuttleworth, E. J. Loyd, and several others. The Huntites 
attempted a rally at the meeting, but they could only muster five votes ! 

We have given a long list, but it is necessarily imperfect, and no dry 
catalogue of names can adequately picture the irrepressible movement 
which is now shaking the kingdom in every quarter—east and west, 
north and south, We remark not for the first time, that it is a peculiar 
feature in the present demand for Reform, that it comes from the coun- 
try, not the town—that the metropolis is the object, not the subject of 
the universal agitation. If an answer were required to those ‘ who 
have eyes but see not, and ears but hear not,” that the feeling of Re- 
form is neither superficial nor transitory, the fact that it has been, and 
is still most warmly expressed in the provinces, and not in the giddy 
and changeable capital, would supply it. Another fact speaks not less 
forcibly of the depth and permanence of the people’s attachment to the 
Bill. Everywhere, the support which it receives from the educated, the 
thinking, the men of talent and substance, is more conspicuous than 
even the approbatory shouts of the multitude. It is a prudent maxim, 
not to mingle with those that are given to change ; but merchants, 
bankers, country gentlemen, men of sober lives, and regulated enthu- 
siasm, who wear broad brims and sad-coloured garments—these are not 
a changeable class. These are the people to whom, in times of danger, 
men who fear change naturally turn—and they constitute the Reformers 
of England ! 





Por-vauant Anti-Rerormers.—On Wednesday last, there was a 
select political dinner at the Duke of Wellington’s, for the purpose of 
concer:ing measures for throwing out the Reform Bill. The Peers who 
met for this pious purpose were, Lords Londonderry, Jersey, Ellen- 
borough, Carnarvon, Salishury, Aberdeen, Bathurst, Rosslyn, and 
Wharncliffe. The incident of the evening was the arrival of Lords 
Eldon and Kenyon, who had been partaking of the hospitality of his 
Royal Highness of Cumberland. These latter noble Lords, it appears, 
had partaken very largely of the juice of the grape ; and insisted, in all 
the eloquence of wine, on addressing the soberer party at Apsley-House 
at great length. The flowers of rhetoric uttered by them have not been 
preserved, except the bold proposai of Lord Kenyon to take 2 division 
against the Reform Bill on its first reading. The noble Lord’s absence 
from the House of Lords on Thursday (in consequence of head-ache) pre- 
vented his putting his suggestion into practice.— Times, Sept. 24. 





Dorsersuire Evection.—Meetings have taken place at Poole, Wey- 
mouth, Shaftesbury, and other towns throughout the county, and but 
one feeling animates the whole. At the Shaftesbury meeting, on Sa- 
turday last, the freeholders were addressed with great energy by Mr. 
Rutter, the Quaker Reformer (the Quakers are all Reformers—a pretty 
good proof that Reform is no such bloody business as Mr. Croker would 
persuade us), who was so conspicuous during the last poll, when old Mr. 
Bankes was ousted. Should the Anti-Reformers again take the field in 
Dorset, he said, it would only be to insure for themselves and their cause 
@ second and more mortifying defeat. Of 75 or 76 freeholders in 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Ponsonby has 70 pledged to him; of the 200 belong- 
ing to Poole, 190. The Tories are everywhere helpless, and the conse- 
quence in all probability will be that no contest will be attempted. In- 
deed, the wish now very generally expressed is, that their evil genius 
may impel the Anti-Reformers to come forward, in order that their 
weakness may be proved beyond the possibility of denial; for it is ex- 
pected that, according to their usual custom, they will boast, in the case 
of no contest taking place, that had they stood, the minority would have 
been a powerful one. The people of Poole not only freely consent to 
loose Mr. Ponsonby from his connexion with them, but, with admirable 
spirit, have determined to return, immediately on his retiring, a good 
and true man as his successor. Several gentlemen have been spoken of 
in the town; and among others, the popular Lord Mayor of London, 





Sir John Key. It is an interesting feature in the present agitation in 
Dorsetshire, that the farmers to a man declare their steadfast intention 
of meeting their landlords on independent principles. Lord Chandos, it 
seems not improbable, will prove to have overleaped himself, and the 
means by which he designed to neutralize Reform will prove an addi- 
tional means of carrying it into complete effect. 

REPRESENTATION OF Derby Counry.—Mr. William Cavendish having 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, was on Wednesday put in nomination 
for Derbyshire, in the place of Lord George Cavendish, now Earl of 
Burlington. No opponent offering himself, Mr. Cavendish was accord- 
ingly returned. 

Suerrizip Represenration.—A requisition has been signed calling 
on Mr, Buckingham to stand for this town, and he has accepted the call. 

Watiierorp Exvecrion—Mr, Thomas Charles Leigh, a Whig Re- 
former, the Berkshire Chronicle says, was elected for this borough on 
Wednesday. The numbers on that day stood—for Mr. Leigh, 1193; for 
Mr. Blackstone, 68. Wallingford is in Schedule B. 

Pemsroxy Evecrion.—The Committee agreed on their report yester- 
day, declaring the late election void. ¥ 


Orn Barzy Senrences—On Tuesday, the Recorder passed sentence 
on the convicted prisoners. Death—James Rogers, Daniel Pace, William 
Howe, Thomas Smith, William Anderson, Thomas Lumpton, Edward 
Dowling, Henry Dickson, James Carter, Thomas Elmes, Patrick Mul- 
len, John Buller, and Thomas Williams, for house-breaking. ‘Thomas 
Stacey, James Cohen, and James Blacket, for burglary. Henry Halfan, 
Hannah Jones, Hannah Crew, and George M‘Lauchlan, for stealing in 
a dwelling-house, Joseph Carter and Edward Johnson, for horse-steal- 
ing. Frances Bagley, George Bagley, and George Forecast, for uttering 
counterfeit coin. Eliza Bacon, Elizabeth Lee, and James Sullivan, for 
robberies from the person ; and Walburges Elvira Roulette, alias Chris- 
tiana Echart, for felony. Seventeen were sentenced to be transported for 
life; eighteen for fourteen years; and sixty-one for seven years. 

Leaisiarortan Pickpockers.—A gentleman had his purse abstracted 
from his pocket in the Gallery of the House of Commons on Monday even- 
ing during the division on the Reform Bill.—Standard. [As none but 
members remain in the Gallery during a division, this could not have been 
an ordinary thief.] 

Mr. W. Broucnam.—As Mr. William Brougham was walking along 
Prince’s Street, on Wednesday night, on his way from the House of 
Commons to his Chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, he received a violent and 
unprovoked blow from three men whom he happened to meet. He gave 
two of them in charge, and the case was examined into at Bow Street 
next day. Mr. Brougham was, however, unable to identify the man 
that struck him; and as he declined prosecuting the matter further, 
the parties were discharged,—one of them, who confessed to being drunk, 
having been previously fined five shillings. 

Mrs. Hunr.—This respectable member of the Hunt family, who, it 
may be recollected, was convicted at the Police-office of gross neglect of 
the sick in Cripplegate Workhouse, and of great cruelty to a dying 
pauper there, was tried yesterday at the London Sessions, found guilty, 
and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

IncENDIARISM.—We have the painful duty of stating, that a fire, 
undoubtedly kindled by an incendiary, took place near Callington, on 
Monday night. At an early hour, the inhabitants were alarmed by cries 
of ‘Fire! ”’ which it was soon ascertained had taken place in a mows 
hay belonging to Mr. John Sambells, assistant-overseer of the poor for 
that parish. The most prompt assistance was given, under the direc- 
tion of the principal gentlemen of the place, and the flames were extin- 
guished, but not before a valuable stack of oats and great part of a rick 
of hay were destroyed. A melancholy occurrence took place in conse- 
quence of the fire above mentioned. A poor man named Kitto, who re« 
sided at some distance from Callington, seeing the flames as he was about 
to go tobed, hastened towards the spot ; he unfortunately fell into a 
shaft of an old mine, by which his head was dashed to pieces.— West 
Briton. 

Last week, the premises belonging to North Street farm, in the pa- 
rish of Broad Chalk, Wilts, were destroyed by fire in the night-time. 
On the evening of Monday the 12th instant, a barn, blacksmith’s-shop, 
and cider-house, situate in the parish of Urchfont, in the same county, 
were maliciously set on fire, and totally consumed, together with a 
quantity of corn, hay, and a cider-press, the property of Mr. Thomas 
Alexander, of Urchfont. 

A most respectable person, who passed through Whitchurch, on 
Wednesday last week, saw seventeen corn-stacks on fire at one time. 

Pomice anv Poacners.—An affray took place on Sunday at Pately 
Bridge, near Ripon, between a number of poachers and four officers em: 
ployed to apprehend two of them; which terminated in two of the 
officers being left for dead, and one being most seriously bruised. The 
criminals of course escaped. 

ALLEGED Murper.—A man named Reeves was charged at Hatton 
Garden, on Thursday, with murdering his wife. It was proved that he 
had beaten her severely, and several bruises were perceptible on the head 
of the dead woman. ‘The inquest has found a verdict of “ murder.” 

Hou.oway THE Murperer.—We understand that Holloway at- 
tempted to destroy himself last week in Horsham Gaol, but was prevented. 
A day or two ago he attempted to convey a letter to the female prisoner 
Kennett in a loaf of bread, which, however, was discovered by the gaoler. 
—Brighton Gazette. ‘ 

Tar Murper near Epinsuran.—The body of the murdered child 
has, it appears, been claimed, and the murderer discovered. He 
turns out to be the father. The following particulars are from the 
Edinburgh papers. ‘“ The miserable man, who is a ship carpenter, 
of the name of George Waters, was apprehended on W ednesday 
morning, in a stair of Stockbridge, where he had taken refuge. 
From his statement at the Police-office, it appears that he had 
not been at home from the Saturday preceding, but went home on 
Tuesday forenoon ; his wife was out when he arrived at his even 
the Cable Wind, Leith ; he left it, and met his hapless son at play wit 
some boys in the street, who were amusing themselves with sand. They 

had a table-fork with them, which the luckless child took along with him 
when the father called to him to follow. They proceeded to town by the 
Bonnington-road, intending to visit an aunt of the child (the sister of 





the murderer), who resided in Northumberland Street, They 
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Canonmills, and wandered about till they arrived in the fatal field. The 
father had previously asked the boy to give him the fork to carry, when 

on arriving near the ditch, the father, without cause or irritation, but, 
as he says, impelled by the Devil, struck the child a heavy blow on th- 
forehead with the but-end of the fork, and afterwards stabbed him re 

peatedly in the breast. The unfortunate victim fell without a groan, 
and, in the words of the father, ‘* died like a lamb.” His recollection 
from that instant forsook him, and, like the first murderer, he wandered 
forth in misery and despair, not knowing where to lay his head. He 
went into a public-house at Cramond, and pretended to engage two men 
to take a raft to Leith; but his conversation was so incoherent as to at- 
tract the attention of other persons in the room. He first asked if they 
had seen any remarkable light in Leith, and on their answering in the 
negative, he said they soon would. He was then asked if his raft was 
aground ? he answered, ** No; but it soon would be, as the tide was 
going back.” They then inquired if he had a boat. He said ** No.” 
When they asked how he had got ashore, he answered, “ The best way 
he could.” One of the party then examined his shoes by the light of a 
candle, and found that they were not wet. This scrutiny roused his in- 
dignation; and he went to the door, and was observed to take something 
from under a seat outside, which was rolled ina piece of paper. He 
then returned to the house, and having unrolled the package, said, show- 
ing a three-pronged fork, with a green handle, ‘*‘ Have you ever seen 
any thing like that ?’ and, at the same moment, made a thrust at the 
person who had examined his shoes. Believing him to be insane, the 
instrument was taken from him. On the examination of the body on 
Wednesday, fifteen punctures were found in the breast-bone towards the 
left side; the medical gentlemen by whom it was dissected agreed that 
the child’s death had been occasioned by the punctures in the sternum, 
four of which had penetrated the heart, and proved instantly fatal. The 
heart was wholly empty, all the blood in it having flowed into the 
cavity of the thorax.” 





Dearn or THE Marquis p’Harcourt.—The Marquis and family 
returned tu their cottage, at St. Leonard’s Dale, near Windsor, on Tues- 
day night, from town, where the General had gone in order to attend 
the Drawing-room. The Marquis and his lady had been to pay a visit 
to a friend, and were returning to their own residence: they had scarcely 
passed the park railing, round Sir Robert Wigram’s house, when the ap- 
proach of a cart caused the horse on which the General was riding to 

‘start, while he was in the act of looking at his hat; and being off his 
guard, was thrown, and by a blow which he received from the horse, 
was killed on the spot. The Marquis was a Peer of France. 

Dearu sy A Fati.—On Saturday night last, between twelve and one 
o'clock, a gentleman named Turner, who resided in Southampton Street, 
Camberwell, in passing from the Camberwell Road into Providence 
Place, fell into the main sewer, a depth of ten feet. The noise of the 
fall attracted the attention of a policeman of P division, who hastened to 
the spot, and with the assistance of another policeman they extricated 
the unfortunate gentleman and carried him home; but he expired in 
less than two hours afterwards. 

Fire.—About a quarter before two o’clock on Thursday morning, a 
fire broke out on the premises of Messrs. Chambers and Co., grocers and 
tea-dealers, opposite to St. Clement’s Church, Strand, which completely 
destroyed the whole interior of the building in little more than an hour. 

Tue Arts at Issut.—The wheels of the truck on which the gigantic 
horse, which was intended to bear the colossal statue of George the 
Third, was carried, sunk, from the extreme weight, into the road leading 
to the summit of Snow Hill, where it was about to be placed; and upon 
attempting to drag it out, the truck overturned, when the legs of the 
horse were broken off. It is supposed it will be necessary to recast the 
steed altogether.— Windsor Paper. 

FataLt ExpLoston.—A tremendous explosion of a gasometer took 
place at Mr. Rothwell’s Mills, near Bury, in Lancashire, on Monday 
Sennight, which has been attended with the loss of life. Three men at 
work upon the tank were blown into the air ; one of them expired soon 
after, and the other two remain seriously hurt. The accident took place 
from one of the men incautiously approaching the tank with a lighted 
candle. 

Errrects or Fravp.—Prior, the swindling partner of Sir Henry 
Meux and Co., against whom a commission of bankruptcy issued in De- 
cember last, and who, it was supposed, had fled to America, was last 
week discovered to be residing in Havre de Grace. Poor Samuel, one 
of Prior’s creditors, who was a cooper at the brewery, and by years of 
honest industry and economy put together asum of 480/., which he 
lodged in Prior’s custody for security, suffered so deeply in mind from 
the loss of his all, that he died last week of a broken heart. 

SuicrpEs,—On Sunday forenoon, a young man of respectable appear- 
ance, who had lived for five or six days at the house of Mr. Lane, the 
Twelve Bells, in Bride Lane, Fleet Street, put an end to his existence by 
blowing his brains out with « heavily-loaded pistol. 

Mrs. Catharine Clarke, many years housekeeper to the Earl of 
Rosebery, swallowed a quantity of laudanum on Monday morning, of 
the effects of which she died in the course of the day. She had re- 
ceived her dismissal on Saturday from Lady Rosebery, in consequence 
of her fatal propensity to drinking. 


Rerorm Sirrinas in THE House or Lorps.—The House of Lords 
is to be fitted up for the discussion on the Reform Bill as it was on the 
trial of Queen Caroline. It is understood their Lordships will meet 
regularly at ten o’clock in the morning, and sit till five in the afternoon. 

Lorvs Lizvrenants or Ireranv.—The following additional appoint- 
‘meuts have taken place :— 

Limerick ......00.e+e+e+-e00.+Hon. Col. Fitzgibbon. 
Londonderry... ...0+.+0.+e+00+Lord Garvagh. 
Tyrone 2. . see eescereeesesesseebarl of Caledon. 
Waterford .......+ 000 eseeeeeesH. V. Stewart, Esq. 

Lunacy Commission.—A commission which terminated the other day 
at Reading on a Mr. George Knight, cost 3,0007. The property of the 
lunatic is estimated at 10,0007. The late commission on Mr. Cle- 
ment cost 5,0002. 

Bap Hours 1n tHE House or Commons.—Mr. O’Connell has pub- 
lished, in'the Dublin Pilot, along letter on the subject of Poor-laws for 
Ireland. The immediate occasion of the letter is to excuse his absence 
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on the night of Mr. Sadler’s motion, for which another Dublin newspaper 
had taken him to task, ‘‘ The fact is,” says the Agitator, “that on the 
night in question, I was afflicted with a violent headache. I remained 
in the House as long as I could, and took part in some important dis- 
cussions in the early part of the evening; but my headache drove me 
from the House just as Mr. Sadlerrose. After a short delay at home, I 
returned again to the House, somewhat relieved; but the malaria of 
that assembly forced me to quit for the night. Before I went into Par. 
liament, I did not know what a headache was ; but those late sittings 
have made me acquainted with that infirmitv. The late hours are most 
unpropitious to all persons of sober habits. Accustomed, therefore, to 
early hours, I know that it was the late sittings that, in my view, killed 
two of the best men I ever knew—the late ever-venerated O’Conor Don, 
one of the best men Ireland ever produced, and also my excellent friend, 
Alexander Dawson; both fell victims to the abominable practice of 
doing business at night instead of by day. Let me suggest a pledge at 
the next elections from every Irish member, not fo allow the House to 
sit after eleven at night. I promise to use my best exertions, should TI 
sit in another Parliament, to carry this plan into effect.” We remember 
Mr. O'Connell promised or threatened something of the same kind be- 
fore—he failed in performance. 

Curiosiry.—A French paper says that an English vessel, having ap- 
proached too near to the new volcanic island in the Mediterranean, had 
been drawn into the vortex, and whirled 160 feet high ! 

Wesr Inp1a ApvERTISEMENTS.— Kingston, July 13, 1831. Wanted, 
old copper, which will be purchased in small quantities or otherwise. 
And, for sale, a young negro man, an excellent baker and cook ; and his 
mother, an excellent washerwoman. They will be sold separately or to 
gether.—N.B. A trial will be given if required.” 

A Renic.—There is at present living near Riverstown, in the perfect 
possession of her mental faculties, and with a degree of bodily activity 
that is really surprising, a respectable woman named Waugh, who has 
attained the extraordinary age of 117 !—Svigo Journal. 

Tne Potes.—The poor Paisley weavers are setting a noble example, 
which unfortunately is too late to be imitated. Although themselves, 
from the stagnation of trade, threatened with starvation, they are 
collecting from door to door a subscription in aid of the suffering Poles. 

EccrestastTicaL Cuarity.—The King of the French has appointed 
the Abbé Dillon to the See of Beauvais. ‘The Pope will not confirm the 
appointment. The uncharitable motive alleged for this refusal on the 
part of his Holiness is, that the Abbé attended the funeral of his fellow- 
Christian, the ex-Bishop Gregoire; and the pretext is, that he thereby 
disobeyed the injunction of his metropolitan, the Archbishop of Paris. 

Dearu anv THE 4TH or Juty.—The New York Evening Post cone 
tains a computation of the chances there were on the 4th of July 1776, 
that Adams, Jefferson, and Munroe, would die when they did. It is 
made with mathematical accuracy ; and the result is, that a bet, to cor- 
respond with the chances, should have been 18,278 millions of dollars to 
one mill, against these events occurring as they have fallen out. 

Copper Srew-pans.—On the 31st of last month, Messrs. de Kergorlay, 
two of the sons of the ex-Peer of France of that name, returned to 
St. Lo from Cherbourg, where they had been to visit the Yacht Club 
from England, accompanied by M. de Noirterre, an advocate of the Paris 
bar. They stopped to dine at Pont Hebert, which is about a league and 
ahalf from St, Lo; where it has since been ascertained that they pare 
took of some mutton that had been dressed the day before, and left in 
the same vessel, which was badly tinned. They were all soon after 
seized with violent pains in the stomach, and after three days of inces- 
sant torture, M. de Noirterre died.. The Messrs. Kergorlay are out of 
danger, but they will probably suffer from the effects of the poison for 
many years, if not for the rest of their lives.—Paris Paper. 





Doncaster Racres.—The threatened call of the House of Commons 
has very much thinned the assemblage of fashionables at these races. 
We shall content ourselves with quoting the runnings from the sporting 
circular-in the Daily Papers. A greater stake than the St. Leger is now 
in course of being run. The odds are by not a few represented as 
against the favourite; we shall, nevertheless, yet back him against the 
field, numerous as are the tricks put in requisition by his enemies to dee 
feat him. The race may be a close one, but ** Young Reform’? will come 
in foremost, and those who have betted so heavily against him will be 
levanters for the rest of their lives. In the mean time, we proceed to 
chronicle the feats of Chorister. 

Monday, September 19. 

The Fitzwilliam Stakes of ten sovereigns each, and twenty added for the first, and 
ten for the second horse ; 2 yrs. 5st. 10ib.; 3 yrs. Sst.; 4 yrs. 9st, ; 5 yrs. 9st. Glb.;5 
6 yrs, and aged, 9st. 101b. Mile anda half. 11 Subscribers. 

Mr. Riddell’s b. c. Emancipation, 4 yrs....cccecesecesecceseees L 
Mr. Beardsworth’s Birmingham, 4 yrs......046 sscscsesesteseee & 
Mr. Gully’s br. h. Tranby, 5 yrs.. ccc ccecssccccccvescccscccees 

The following also started, but were not placed :—Mr. Turner’s b. f. The Nab, 4 
yrs.; Lord Queensberry’s b. c. Hassan, 4 yrs. ; Lord Kelburne’s ch. c. by Woful, out 
of Emilie, 4 yrs. ; Lord Scarborough’s bl. c. Clarence, 3 yrs. ; Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
Sister to Ballad Singer, 3 yrs. ; and Colonel Cradock’s c. by Lottery, 3 yrs. 

Betting—Even on Birmingham, 5 to 2 agst. Emancipation, and 6 to 1 agst. Lord 
Kelburne’s. 

The Champagne Stakes of fifty sovereigns each, h. ft., for two-year old colts, Sst. 
5lb. ; fillies, 8st. ib. The winner to give six dozen of Champagne to the Club. 
Red House in. 31 Subscribers. 

Mr. Walker’s br. f. by Partisan, out of Miss Fanny’s dam....... 1 
Mr. Vansittart’s ch. c. by Whisker, out of Darioletta.......... 2 
Mr. Powlett’s ch. c. by Whisker, dam by Blacklock ........... 3 

The following also started, but were not placed:—Lord Kelburne’s b. ec. by Jerry, 
out of Georgiana; Mr. Houldsworth’s br. f. Corset; Mr. Powlett’s gr. f. by Figaro, 
dam by Whisker; Mr. C. Wilson’s b. c. by Whalebone, out of Silvertail; Duke of 
Leeds’s b. c. by Brutandorf, out of Violet; Mr. Agar’s b. c. by Buzzard, dam by 
Selim; and Mr. Beardsworth’s b. c. Wolverhampton, by Alger. 

Betting—2 to] agst. Georgiana, 4 to 1 agst. Silvertail, 5 to 1 agst. Corset, 7 to 1 
agst. Darioletta, 7 to ] agst. Mr. Powlett’s colt, 10 to 1 agst. his tilly, and 10 to 1 
agst. the winner. 

Four-year old Produce Stakes, of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. ; colts, 8st. 7lb. ; fillies, 

8st. 4lb. Four miles. 7 Subscribers. 
Lord Milton’s Pontefract .......0.ceccsececsssces gooen 
Mr. Houldsworth’s br. f. Christina.....s..escesoeececsesersese 2 
Won easy by two or three lengths. 










7 to 4 on Christina. 
His Majesty’s Plate of 100 guineas. Four miles. 
Lord Scarborough’s br. c. Windcliffe, 4 yrs. 10st.71bD....-seee+0 1 
Mr. Sadiler’s br. g. Jocko, aged, 12st.....ccesecerere coccesseces 
2 to lon Jocko, who was beaten cleverly, by two or three lengths; Nelson rode 
the winner. 

A match for 50 sovereigns each, 12st. each; heats, 2 miles ; between Mr. Hayes’s 
ate’s Cottage Girl (both got by Orion), was won easy by 
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duce Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, b. ft.; colts, 8st. 5lb.; fillies, 
ah ace Sst. 8lb, Red House in. 10 Subscribers. i 
Mr. Ridsdale’s c. by Brutandorf, out of Marchesa (Scott) ...+.- 1 
Mr. Pierse’s ch. f, by Whisker, out of Swiss’sdam .......... 2 
Mr, Houldsworth’s ch. c. Buffoon, by Comus ......6.0,0.008 9 3 
‘No betting. Marchesa won very easily. 
The Great St. Leger Stakes, of 25 sovereigns each, for 3 year old colts, 8st. 61lb.; 
and fillies, Sst. 3lb. St. Leger Course, . 86 Subscribers. 
Marquis of Cleveland’s b. co Chorister, by Lottery (J. Day).... I 
Mr. Skipsey’s br. c. The Saddler, by Waverley (Nicholson) .... 2 
The following also started, but were not placed by the judge :—Mr. Golden’s br. 
f. La Fille Gardee, by Lottery (Johnson.) Mr. A. Bower’s Chancellor, by Minos 
Holmes.) Mr. Robinson’s. Liverpool, by Bramp (Scott.) Mr, Richardson’s Lady 
slizabeth, by Lottery (Wakefield.) Lord Cleveland’s br, c. Marcus, by Emilius 
(Chifney.) Mr. Bower's br. c. Sir John, by Tramp (Whitehouse,) | Lord Fitzwil- 
fidin’s b. ©. Creole, by Catton (Wheatley.) Mr. Houldsworth’s b, f. Circassian, by 
Sultan (Darling.) Mr. Sadler’s Achilles; by Rubens (Wright.) Mr. Sadler’s Delight, 
by Reveller (Chappke.) Lord Scarborough’s brother to Tarrare, by Catton (Nelson.) 
Mr. Peardsworth’s br. c. Colwick, by Filho (Calloway.) Mr. Vansittart’s ch. c. 
Rubini, by St. Patrick (Boyce.) Colonel Cradock’s b. c. brother to Homer, by Cat- 
‘ton CH. Edwards.) Mr: Wagstaff’s Joan‘of Arc, by Bustard (a lad.) Mr. Wagstaff’s 
‘Streamlet, by Tiresias (Garbutt.) Mr. R. Harrison’s b. c. Braithwaite, by St. Pa- 
‘trick(Dodgson.) Mr. S. Reed’s b.c. Panten, by Arbutus (a lad.) Mr. W. Turner’s b. c. 
Shrigley, by Mlucduff (Spring.) Mr. Siugleton’s b. c. Tremaine, by Tramp (Temple- 
whan.) ‘Lord Sligo’s ch. c. Bras de Fer, by Langar (Conolly.) ‘Mr. Ferguson’s Te- 
‘totum, by Lottery (Jaques.) 
At Sterting, the odds averaged as follows :— 


8 to 1 against The Saddler. 18 to 1 against Colwick (taken) 

7 to 2 against Marcus. 20 to I against The Chancellor (tak.) 
9 to 1 against Liverpool. 25 to | against Creole. 
32%o lLiagainst Delight (taken) 25 to 1 against Brother to Homer. 

18 to 1 against Circassian. 25 to 1 against Lady Elizabeth (tak.) 
14 to 1 against Tarrare (taken) 40 to 1 against Achilles. 


45 to 1 against Sir John. 
The start was admirably managed by Mr. Lockwood jun. who had started the 
horses for the St. Leger four successive years without asinglefalse go. They went 
off at the first attempt.—Brother to Tarrare had an excellent start, and made first 
running, followed by Chancellor, Tetotum, and Mal Gardee; The Saddler, Liver- 
ool, Lady Elizabeth well up with them, and Chorister about the centre, with Ru- 
Bini: Circassian, and Sadler’s two. Chifney, on Marcus, went off last, and strange 
to say, was little better than last at any period of the race. Tarrare did not con- 
‘tinue the lead further than half way to the hill; he then fell back into the crowd, 
‘and was heard of no more. Chancellor carried on the running, the other horses 
preserving their places as stated above ; nor did any movement of importance take 
place till they got to the Red House, where symptoms of distress manifested them- 
selves. Marcus was the first to cry out, and, in point of fact, he was now dead beat ; 
Colwick, who had sickened at the hill, followed Marcus, and in a‘few strides more 
we perceived Creole, Circassian, Delight, Achilles, and Sir John drop astern: at 
the rails all these were out of the racé completely, together with Joan of Are, 
Streamlet, Panton, and twe or three others whose names do not now strike us. To 
return to the Red House. Tetotum was now in the crowd, and Chancellor was 
passed by Mal Gardee as they neared the rails ; The Saddler, at the same time, went 
up tothe mare, whom he had passed a little below the distance. Chorister, who 
had hitherto been waiting with great patience, now began to draw upon The Saddler, 
but it was not till they were opposite the stand that he made a serious effort. He 
then challenged, and between these two a beautiful struggle ensued, the last stride 
deciding it in favour of Chorister by half a head only ! Till the judge’s deeision was 
given, the majority of the lookers on were of opinion that The Saddler had just won 
it, and those who had watched him up the distance declare that it was then 100 to 
lupon him. That he was fairly beaten, however, is clear to us; but we cannot help 
thinking that he is the best horse of the two, and that it is to John Day’s fine 
riding that Lord Cleveland’s success is attributable. La Fille Mal Gardee was 
third. The honour of being fourth rests. between Chancellor, Lady Elizabeth, and 
Liverpool, who were all together. The pace was exeellent, and the race very truly 
run. Choristeris the first of the Lottery stock that came out last year ; he is likely 
to make the biood fashionable, especially when it is considered that Mal Gardee and 
Lady Elizabeth (both Lottery’s) ran very forward. 
The stakes are worth 2,1507. The settling takes place to-morrow. 
Doncaster Stakes of 10 sovereigns each and 25 added. 3yr. olds, 6st. 101b.; 4 yrs. 
Sst. ; 5 yrsiYst. 9b. 3 6 yrs. ahd aged; 9st. 2 miles. © 15 Subscribers, 
Lord Cleveland’s b. f. Maria, 4 yrs. (Lye)...cecsvevecesess eevee 
Major Yarburgh’s Laurel, aged: ....vecssceeves ss cervectevees 
“Mr. Powlett’s Lady Emmeline, 4 yrs. . 
Lord Scarboroagh’s Cistercian, 5 yrs. $e 
Mr. Nowell’s Roundwaist, 5 yrs. cower vsevesviervevesvevedevens 
»8 tol on Maria, who won very cleverly. 
Corporation Plate of 702. Heats 2 miles. 
Mr. J. Scott’s b. c. Rodolph, 3 yrs. 6st. 7b. (Lye)...-.0.05 33 1 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Vanish, 6yrs. 8st. 101b, ....00..0..000 122 
Lord Scarborough’s Cambridge, 6 yrs; dst. 101b.....00.55. 413 
Mr. Sykes’s c. by St. Patrick, out of Cora, 3 yrs. 6st. 7lb. 2 4 dr. Mr. 
has purchased Laurel, for 1,200 guineas. 


W ednesday, September 21. ; 
The Cleveland’ Stakes of 25 sovereigns each, 15 ft. and only 5 if declared, &c. 
with 30 sovereigns added. St. Leger Course. 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Vanish, 5 yrs. 8st. 10ib....-...... walked over. 
__ 4paid 15 sovereigns each, and 2 others only 5 sovereigns each. 
‘The Foal Stakes, of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. for 3 yrs. olds, colts, 8st, 7lb.; fillies, 
8st. 4lb. Mile and a half. 9 Subscribers. 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Tiberius (Darling) ....ss+sseveseseveessees 1 
Lord Fitewilliam’s Hamilcar ........... eles bo tee cbr’ vee Wee S 
Tiberius the favourite, but very little betting. Won easy. 
The All Age Stakes, of 10 sovereigns each, and 20 added. The winner to be sold 
for 250, &c. St. Leger Course. 6 Subscribers. 
Mr. Harrison’s b. c. Braithwaite, 3 yrs. 6st. 12lb. (Lye)....056. 1 
Mr. Skipsey’s b. h. Flambeau, 5 yrs. 8st. LOID. .. 000.6 eeeeeree 2 
Lord Scarborough’s b. e, Chancellor, 4 yrs. Sst.....ssereeseree 3 
Mr. Singleton’s b. c. ‘Tremaine, 3 yrs. 6st. 121D. « weececcseceee 4 
Mr. Riddell’s ch. c: by Dr. Syntax, 4 yrs. 88t. csc. cece rereseeee fell 
5 to 2 against Chancellor, 7 to 2 against Riddell’s colt, 5 to 1 against the winner, 
Sto 1] against Flambeau, and 5 to 1 against Tremaine. Won cleverly. 
Four Year Old Stakes, of 50 sovereigns each. 4 Subscribers. 
Lord Scarborough’s Volage......ceeseesecesesceeee Walked Over, 
The Clarence Stakes, of 30 sovereigns each. 
Lord Cleveland’s Stotforth ..... seveseseees Walked Over. 


Thursday, September 22. 
The Gascoyne Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, 30 ft. ; for 3 yr. olds, colts, 8st. 6lb. ; 





open 


headed 


heobald 


fillies, 8st. 3ib. The winner of the St. Leger to carry 4b. extra, St. Leger 
Course. 11 Subscribers. 

Mr. Robinson’s Liverpool, 8st. 6b. (Scott)..cessecccsceveee O 1 

Lord Cleveland’s Chorister, Sst. L0Ib. (J. Day)..sceecsseesee O 2 


Betting—3 to 1 on Chorister. 
Three-year-old Stakes of 200 sovereigns each, h. ft. St. Leger Course. 9 Subscribers. 
Mr. Richardson’s Lady Elizabeth walked over. 
Two-year-old Stakes of 20 sovereigns each; colts, 8st. 5ib. ; fillies, Sst. 2ib. 
T.Y¥.C. 31 subscribers. 
Marquis of Sligo’s b.. c. Fang, brother to Felt (Conolly)......0.. 1 
Mr. Powlett’s ch. c. by Whisker, d. by Blacklock........0.0... 2 
Mr. Vansittart’s c. by Whisker, out of Darioletta ............. 3 
The Gold Cup, value 150 guineas ; 3 yrs. 7st.; 4 yrs. 8st. 3lb.; 5 yrs. 8st. 10lb. ; 
6 yrs. and aged, 9st. About 2miles and 5 furlongs, 
Mr. Wagstaff’s br. .c. The Saddler, 3 yrs. (Chapple) ......0+605 1 
Mr. Riddell’s. Emancipation, 4 yrs..c.ceeceSsccccr eer essvesens 2 
Hon, E, Petre’s Rowton, Syrs....cccsceseceewsececsesevsesses OB 


The following list contains the greater number of the titled and fa- 
*shionable company present at the races. 
Marquis and Marchioness of Cleveland, Marquis of Sligo, Earl and Countess Mul- 
ave, Earl and Countess. of Scarberough, Earl of Mexborough, Lord and Lady Petre, 
arlof Uxbridge, Lond Maxwell, Lord W. Pamlett, Lord John Fitzroy, Lord Oakley, 
Lord) Dundas and family, Earl.and Countess Wilton, Lord Kilburne,' Hon Mr. Butler, 
Gon,.— Lascelles, Hom. T, O, Roulett, Hom W Saville, Hon, Berkeley Craven, 










Hon. W. L; Fox, Sir Lewen Glyn, Sir -Mark Wood, Sir P, G. Egerton, Sir James 
Fraser, Sir W. Cull, Sir David Baird, Sir George Pigott, Sir G. L. Kaye, Colonel 
Hawkins, Colonel Russell, Colonel Cooper Gardiner, Colonel Han¢ox, Colonel Han- 
cock, Lieutenant-Colonel Crowder, Colonel Udny, Colonel Keane, Colonel Chaplin, 
Colonel Crawford, Colonel Charritie, Major Healey, Major Ferguson, Major Yar- 
burgh, Major Hancock, Captain Giffard, Captain Codrington, Captain Grant, Cap- 
tain Byng, Captain Macnamara, Captain Dowbiggen, Captain Sisson, Captain Clive, 
Captain Tryon, Captain Phibbs, Captain Fllis, Captain Buller, Captain Conyngham, 
and several officers of the Queen’s Bays, Messrs. C. Wilson, S. Stanley, Payne; Ho- 
lyoake, Osbaldeston, Hungerford, Irby, W. Houldsworth, T. Houldsworth, Loraine, 
Baker, Tempest, Armitage, E, L. Charlton, Muscroft, R. Mills, Wormald, Cromp: 
ton, Worrall, A. Bower, Wyvill, Foulis, Ewbank, Prettyman, Hunter, Vansittart, 
Lumley, Autrobus, Stonehewer, S. Fenton, Haworth, Montague, Fortescue, Pren-~ 
dergast, Constable, Maxwell, J, Maxwell, M, Maxwell, H. Maxwell, Peel, Gascoigne, 
G. Walker, Crosbie. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEER’S NEWS. 
SpecraTor Orrice, SATURDAY, TWO O’ eLocr. 
Letters from Madrid state, that urgent letters have, been. written to 


Don Mievet, by his sister, Donna Maria Tueresa, calling on him to 
abdicate. 





The German Papers received this morning contairi no farther intelli. 
gence from Poland. It is understood that the Polish army has sur- 
rendered on conditions. 


Letters from Paris, dated Wednesday, speak in terms of strong confi- 
dence that the Emperor Nicuo1as will give his best endeavours toa 
satisfactory settlement of the Polish grievances. 

The debate on the Ministerial explanations was disposed of on Wed- 
nesday, on a division ; when there appeared—for passing to the order of 
the day, 222; against it, 136; majority for Ministers, 86. 


Scorcu Rerorm Bir1.—In moving the committal of the Scotch Re- 
form Bill on Monday, Government will propose several amendments to 
correspond with the alterations made in the English Bill. We also un- 
derstand, that, notwithstanding the refusal of Lord ALTruorr to give 
a specific pledge on the subject, Perth will obtain a separate member ; 
Selkirk and Peebles will still continue to return a member each; Bute 
will also retain the same privilege,—thus adding three more representa- 
tives to Scotland. The Crail Burghs will be joined with Cupar and St. 
Andrew’s, and return a member ; and Forfar will be added to the Brechin 
district. 

Irish Rerorm Brit.—We are happy to be able to announce, on what 
we consider good authority, that three additional members will be given 
to Ireland. We have not yet learned their distribution. 

Prers” Proxies.—We repeat, with considerable confidence in our au- 
thority, what we stated a fortnight ago, that numerous changes have 
taken place in the proxy-book ; and that many Peers (our readers would 
stare at the names—which, however, for various reasons, we choose for 
the present not to mention) who were supposed to be most deeply gaged 
against the Bill, are now to be numbered among its supporters. The 
process of transfer from Anti to Pro still goes on. In all such cases, the 
last are in the greatest hurry ; the number of deserters is ever in the in- 
verse ratio of the force of the army whose standard they abandon. Be- 
fore the second reading, we may therefore anticipate a mighty falling off 
from the enemies, and a proportionate addition to the friends of the 
Bill. It will pass—it must pass—we see it in their faces ! 

Tue Prope oF ScorLanp AND THE Bitt.—The letter of ‘‘ Fiat 
Justitia,” inserted in our last number, has brought us, by this morning’s 
post, several letters of approval from Edinburgh and other parts of Scot- 
land. One correspondent takes a very proper distinction in reference to 
the disturbances during the elections. He shows, that in none of them 
were any of those who will be voters under the Bill at all implicated— 
that they were ebullitions of the mob solely. He argues from this cir- 
cumstance, very justly, that so far from the riots, greatly exaggerated ag 
they have been, tending to prove that the Scotch will not use Reform 
wisely, they prove the direct contrary. 

We have received a number of communications respecting the meet- 
ings in Scotland, where a zeal, equally honourable to the people and the 
cause, is expressed as. generally as it is felt. We give an extract from one 
of these letters, dated the 21st instant :— 

‘« The inhabitants of Edinburgh are again aroused on the subject of the Reform 
Bill. Already the Merchant Company has met, and strongly represented, in a peti- 
tion to the Lords, the consequences that will ensue if their Lordships should throw 
out or injure the Bill. On Thursday, a general meeting of the inhabitants was to be 
held to petition the Lords and address his Majesty on the same subject. And the 
Edinburgh Political Union—which, besides a number of the ablest of the younger 
Edinburgh lawyers, and many of the most respectable of the mercantile men, in- 
cludes nearly the whole working classes—is to hold a great meeting on the afternoon 
that the news arrives in Edinburgh of the Bill having passed the Commons. One of 
the boldest and ablest of the Edinburgh newspapers, the Weekiy Chronicle, has de- 
fied the Anti-Reformers of Edinburgh.to meet and obtain five hundred signatures te 
a petition against the Bill; a challenge they have not dared to accept. The same 
spirit pervades the whole of Scotland.” 

The Goldsmiths’ Company, says another communication, have peti= 
tioned the Lords; and petitions have been forwarded from a number of 
the burghs, and will be speedily followed by petitions from the whole. 
In the advanced guard, Haddington, Kinghorn, and Dumfries, are eon- 
spicuous. 


Customnovse Brunprers.—A vessel from Richmond in Virginia, 
which entered Leith on the 11th instant, was sent by the Revenue au- 
thorities to perform quarantine at St. Margaret’s Hope, where it was 
detained for twelve days. The correspondent who writes to us on this 
subject says, the Schoolmaster is about to pay the officers a visit—we 
rather think, in this case, he will be superseded by the Attorney. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

Srock ExcHaNcE, FripAy EyEN1NG.—Consols closed on Saturday at 82} to 3; 
Exchequer Bills 9s. to 10s. premium. The intelligence of the fall of Warsaw, which 
was confirmed on Monday, and the consequent disturbances in Paris, led to a par- 
tial fall, which continued to be felt on Monday and Tuesday, on which days Consols 
stood at 819., buyers for the Account, and $1§ sellers for Money. On Wednesday 
the news from Paris brightened, and prices improved. Consols opened on Thurs- 
day at 81% 82, and closed at 82 to 82% for the Account. To-day there has 
been no fluctuation ; the closing price is 824. Exchequer Bills close at 11s. to 12s. 
prem. There has been a marked demand for money during the week, and for short, 
periods so high as 5 per cent. has been given for the accommodation’; 4 per cent. has 
been commonly demanded and received. In Brazilian Stock, some “sales were 
effected on Wednesday, at 473 ; no transactions have taken place since, 

“SATURDAY Noon.—Consols for the Account 82} to 4. 
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_ CLosine Pritgs oF STocks ON Fripay. 


Bank Stock .... —— Buenos Ayres... ——— Spanish... «4... 134 
8 per Cent. Red. —— Chilian .. . »-. 14.16 Ditto, New...0. Illd 3 
3 per Cent. Cons. 81% 2 Colombian... WW} 114 sHARaas 


Consels for Acct. 82¢ 

34 per Cent. New 894 ¢ 
Long Annuities —— 

Ex. Bills, 1000/.11 12 
India Bonds Js. dis. to par. 
Brazilian.....2. 474 48 


Danish.....+ »» 629 34 
Greek......0 ». 18 
Mexican wervee. 3 
Peruviats. ee -ee 
Portugwese..... 50 51 
Russian.....0+6 OIF 23 


Bolanos.. «.... 110 120 
Brazilian . .... 34 
Columbian... » 7 
Anglo Mexican.. 17 19 
United Mexican. 4 5} 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING, 


At Gravesend, on the 19th, the Edward, Heaviside, for Singapore, was run foul 
of by a foreign ship, and received considerable damage, 

Arrived. At Gravesend, the 19th, Craigevar, Reay, from New South Wales. At 
Margate, 2ist, Clyde, Munro, from Mauritius ; and Southwark, Coombs, from Ma- 
nilla. At Deal, 2ist, Norval, Goldsmith, from New South Wales. At St. Helena, 
July 3lst, Hereford, Caady, from Bombay.- At the Cape, June }2th, Elizabeth Jane, 
Richmond, from Londen. 14th, Hero, Fell, from Singapore; 18th, Terra Nova, 
Kelso ; 23d, Magnet, Watkins ; Rambler, Paulins ; and 27th, Mary Ann, Jacks, all 
frem London. At New South Wales, April 30th, Waterloo, Addison, from London ; 
May 2d, Eamont, Walmsley, from do. 

Sailed. From Gravesend, the 17th, Asia, Stead, for New South Wales; Arab, 
Ferrier, for Van Diemen’s Land; 2ist, Severn, Braithwaite, for Bengal. 23d, 
Emma, Burchett, for the Cape; and Elizabeth, Craige, for Van Diemen’s Land. 
From Liverpool, the 20th, Columbia, Kirkwood, for Bombay ; 22d, Amanda, Wylie, 
for the Cape, 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
OxForD. 
Sepr. 24.—The Rev. R. Whately, D.D. Principal of St. Alban ‘Hall, and Professor 
of Political Economy, will; we understand, be the new Archbishop of Dublin, 


THE CHURCH. 

The Rev. E. J. Howman, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, was onthe 
15th instant instituted to the Rectory of Bexwell, Norfolk, on the presentation of 
the Bishep of Ely, 

The Right Hon. Lord Templemore has appointed the Rev. M. J. Lloyd, B.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, one of his Lordship’s Domestic Chaplains. 

The Rey. S. Rickards, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, is instituted to 
the Rectory of Chelsworth, Suffolk. Patron, the King. 

PREFERMENTS.—The Rev. C. Collins, M.A. Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Lorton, to the Rectories of Frimstead and Milstead, Kent, on his own pre- 
sentation, 

The Rev. J. W. Dew, Curate of Whitkirk, to the Ministry of the New Church of 
St. James, Halifax. 

The Rey. W. Horrocks to the Ministry of the New Church at Stanley, Yorkshire, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. P. Ashworth. Patron, Vicar of Waketield, 


THE ARMY. * 

War-Orrice, Sept. 20.—13th Regt. of Light Dragoons: Capt. A. T. Maclean 
to be Major, without purchase, vice Bowers, deceased ; Lieut. T. Rosser tobe Capt. 
without purchase, vice Maclean; Serjeant-Major,C. Floyd to be Adjutant, with the 
rank of Cornet, vice Rosser, promoted—12th Regt. of Foot: Lieut. E. Senior, from 
the half-pay of the l4th Fuot, to be Lieut. vice F. Clarke, who exchanges—44th Foot: 
Lieut. H. L. Layard to-be Capt. by purchase, vice Conner, who retires; Ens. W. 
H. Hadfield to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Layard; F. M. Wade, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Hadfield—46th Foot: Ens. J. Campbell to be Adj. vice French, 
promoted ; Ens. E, Bayly to be Lieut. without purchase vice Campbell, appointed 
Adj.; W. R. L. Bennett, Gent. to be Ens. without purchase, vice Bayly—49th Foot : 
Ens. J, T. Grant to be Lieut. without purchase, vice R. T. Sparks, deceased ; Gent. 
fadet J, Heatley, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Grant, promoted—53rd Foot: Ensign H. Walsh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Burges, who retires ; A. Levett, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Walsh—55th 
Foot : Ensign H. M’Caskill, from the 89th Regt. to be Ensign, vice Poppleton, who 
exchanges ; Ens. W. Hope, from the 89th Regt. to be Ensign, vice Campbell, who 
exchanges—89th Foot: Ensign W. A. Poppleton, from the 55th Regt. to be Ensign, 
vice M’Caskill, who exchanges ; Ensign P. L. Campbell, from the 55th Regt. to be 
Ensign, vice Hope, who exchanges. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


Onthe 15th inst..at Camberwell, the Lady of D..L. Ricuarpson, Esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, of a daughter. 

On the 14th inst. at Newby Park, Yorkshire, the Hon."Mrs. RAMSDEN, Lady of J. 
C. Ramsden, Esq.'M.P. of ason. 

On the 16th inst. at Court Herbert, near Neath, the Lady of the Rev. Tuomas 


Gronow, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 17th inst. at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Epwarp Goprrey, Esq. 
only son of Peter Godfrey, Esq. of Old Hall,in Suffolk, to the Right Hon, Susan 
ExvizAsBetu Countess Dowager of Morton. 

On the I4th inst. at Llanbadarn, Aberystwyth, the Rev. LuEwretyn LEWELLIN, 
D.C.L. Principal of St. David’s College, and Examining Chaplain of the Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s, to CAROLINE, third daughter of George Smith, of Plumptre House, 
Nottingham, and of Foelalit, in the county of Cardigan, Esq. 

Tn July last, in the island of Barbadoes, HAMPDEN CLEMENT, Esq. to PuiLippa, 
the eldest daughter of Sir Reynold A. Alleyne, Bart. 

On the 17th inst. at Langridge, Somersetshire, THomAS Curtis, Esq. of South: 
gate, to ANNA Sopara, eldest daughter of the late Rev. G. W. Blathwayt, of Dyr- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 

On the 17th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, EnwArp Carey, Esq. to DIANA, 
eldest daughter of Richard Orlebar, Esq. of Hinwick House, Bedfordshire. 

On the 20th inst. at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. AuGustus VIL- 
LIERS, second son of the Earl and Countess of Jersey,to the Hon, Miss ELrpHin~ 
STONE, only daughter of Viscountess Keith. 

DEATHS. 

On the 13th inst, the Rev. ALEXANDER LockHArtT, of Hartwell, Buckingham- 
shire. 

On the 15th inst. Mrs. C.axTon, of Somerset Place, Bath, in her 87th year. 

On the 13th inst. at Elwick Hall, in the county of Durham, in her 65th year, Lady 
Park, the wife of the Hon. Mr. Justice Park. 

On the 15th inst. the Rev. AnTHUR Drake, Curate of Bucknell, in Oxfordshire, 
He was married on Thursday, and brought his Lady home. He died immediately 
after they had retired for the night. 

On the 16th inst. at her house at Hampton, in Middlesex, Mrs. GAILLARD, in 
her 91st year. 
ae the 8thinst. at Bury St. Edmund’s, Sir Taomas Guy CuLtuM, Bart, in his 

th year, 

On the 12th inst. at Springfield House, Taplow, in her 78th year, Miss MAr1a 
ANNE MARGARET SKENE, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Governor 
Colonel Philip Skene. 

On the 14th inst. the Rev. MARTIN FLEMING, O.S.F., in his 87th year, at the 
Franciscan Friary of Carrickheg, of which he was President. 

On the 17th inst. in Mornington Place, WinLovuensy Laey, Esq. formerly pa- 
bai of Drury Lane Theatre, and one of the contemporaries of Garrick, in his 

ord year. 

On the ]9th inst. suddenly, Mr. Spruzer, Librarian to the House of Commons, 
in his 53rd year. 

On the 19th inst..of apoplexy, Colonel MArk Wixks, of Portland Place, and 
en in the Isle of Man, Colonel in the Madras Army, and late Governor of St. 

elena, 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS. DISSOLVED. 

J. and M. CampBELL, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—C, and R. Anprs, 
Yatton, Herefordshire, farmers—G. and-H.TeyNi, Bow Lane, Cheapside, wholesale 
‘stay-manufacturers—RuNoewand Co. Londom ; as far as' regards E: W. RoNDELL— 
Sutrownand Co, High Peak Raikvay, coal-dealers—Coxes, Oxford, and WALTON, 





Yarnton, Oxfordshire, coach-proprietors—Hunter and Co. Old Broad Streets 
as far as regards FerGusson—TourNeER and Seymour, Thame, Oxfordshire, 
tallow-chandlers—DaAvis and €o. Preston, cotton-spinners—Rivers and HOWELI, 
Ivy Bridge, Devonshire, innkeepers—Porrer and Bout, Liverpool—FRANcISs 
ani Co. Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street, wholesale tea-dealers—SwkATMAN 
and Rossins, Old Change, lace-manufacturers—SHACKELL and CARFRAE, Wine- 
office Court, Fleet Street, printers—Arncer sand EMERSON, Basing Lane, 
warehousemen—STkrVENs and FLowskr, Gray’s Inn Square, attornies—RAMSDEN 
and Co. Rye, Sussex, surgeons ; as far as regards Knicguts—J, and R. J. Broome, 
Manchester, attornies—KNicut and Son, Halstead, Essex, watch-makers—BatTes 
and Park, Hexham, Northumberland, iron-founders. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Bower, GeEorGs, Chipping Barnet, Hertfordshire, linen-draper, Sept. 19, 
Mercer and Co. Swansea, Glamorganshire, coal-owners, Sept, 20, 
BANERUPTS. 

BAckswouse, Joun, Great St. Helens, insurance-broker, to surrender Oct, 7, 
10,: Noy. 1: solicitors, Messrs, Rixon and Son, Jewry Street, Aldgate. 

Crorts, GEORGE, Wells-near the Sea, Norfolk, merchant, Sept. 28, 29, Nov, 
1: solicitors, Messrs. Swain and Co, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry; and Mr, Gar- 
wood, Wells. 

Epwarps, WiLL1aAM Henry, Norwich; maltster, Sept. 23, 26, Nov, 1: solicitorg,. 
Mr. Austin; South Square, Gray’s Inn; and. Mr. Barnard, Norwich. 

Harris, BENJAMIN, Northleach, Gloucestershire, linen-draper, Sept. 27, Oct, 4, 
Nov. 1 : solicitors, Messrs. Hardwick and Guest, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside. 

HAWKER, THOMAS Roper, Cheltenham, tailor, Oct. 1, 3, Nov. 1: solicitors,. 
Messrs. King and Son, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street ; and Messrs. Hawker aud Fryer,. 
Stroud, 

Lovecrart, Josern,. Bickington, Devonshire, worsted-spinner, Oct. 11, 12, 
Nov. 1: solicitors, Mr. Blake, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Taunton, Totnes. 

MayYNArD, RICHARD, Durham, wine-merchant, Oct. 13, 14, Nov. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Meggison and Co. King’s Road, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Moore and 
Thompson, Durham, 

PLowricut, EpmMuND Gress, and WILt1AmM, Wells-near-the-Sea, Norfolk, 
wine-merchants, Sept. 28, 29, Nov. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Swain and Co, Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry; and Mr. Garwood, Wells. 

Rute, Epwarp and ALFRED, Leadenhall Strect, ship-owners, Sept. 30, Oct. 4, 
Nov. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Baxendale and Co. King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

Scort, Curistoruer, St. Andrews, New Brunswick, merebant, Sept. 29, Oct, 
80, Noy. 1 : solicitors, Messrs. Oliverson and Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, 

WILiiaMs, JAMES, Trosnant, Monmouthshire, miller, Sept, 28, 29, Nov. 1 : soli- 
citors, Mr. White, Lincoln’s Inn; and Messrs. Bevan and Brettan, Small Street, 
Bristol, 

DIVIPENDS. 

Oct. 11, Cook, Southwark Bridge Road, coach-maker—Oct. 15, Gray and Morris, 
Bristol, wine-merchants—Oct. 1], Knibb, St. Helen, Worcestershire, bookseller— 
Oct. 19, Gillies, Liverpool, merchant—Oct.45, Devonport and Fayle, Manchester, 
engravers to calico-printers—Oct. 20, Musgrave and Garrett, Wincanton, Somerset- 
shire, bankers—Oct. 27, Lucas and Shore, Beer Ferris, Devonshire, refiners—Oct. 14, 
Hawksworth, Upper Bridge, Yorkshire, grocer—Oct. 17, Murphy, Liverpool, merchant 
—Oct. 14, R. and S. Townsend, Nottingham, cutlers—Oct. 15, Riley, Huddersfield, 
common-brewer—Oct. 21, Stonebridge, Wivenhoe, Essex, corn-merchant—Oct. 14, 
Crookall, Manchester, inn-keeper—Oct. 19, Gray, Manchester, wine-merchant— 
Oct. 21, Jenkins, Newport, Monmouthshire, coal-merchant—Oct. 13, Corden, Mane 
chester, warehouseman—Oct, i5, Hoskin, Manchester, silk-mercer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 11. 

Nathan, Liverpool, watch-manufacturer—Wace, Newgate Street, grocer—Hill, 
Maresfield, Sussex, miller—Pearse, Sidbury, Devonshire, victualler—Nicholson, 
Rise, Yorkshire, dealer—Chapman, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, victualler—Richardson, 
Adam’s Court, Broad Street, merchant—Wilkinson and Co. Leadenhall Street, 
brokers, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Mitt, WiL1rAMm, Edinburgh, cabinet-maker, Oct. 3, 18, 


Friday, September 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

BockNA.t and Onrans, Shrewsbury, drapers—MATTHEWs, Tooley Street,and 
Marruews, Brunswick Place, Old Kent Road, linen-drapers~Smiru, Abingdon 
Berkshire, and BowLy, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, linen-drapers—S., A., and Ww. 
RorawkLt,. Manchester, victuallers; as far as regards S. Rotawetu—T. and T, 
Smart, Ashted, Warwickshire, pearl-button manufacturers—MeEtiisna and CAMP, 
Fenchurch Street, booksellers—HsApLAND and Cork, attornéys—MARRIoTT and 
MARPLE, Southwingfield, Derbyshire, millers—WArp and THarcuHEerR, New Mills, 
Derbyshire, cotton-spinners—E. and C. STAcEy, Bristol, bakersRuss and LEEs, 
Leather Lane, Holborn—CownaAm and GowLLAND, Stepney, oilmen—CuirirtT and 
CHANDLER, Bristol, chemists—WARNER and DAGNALL, Manchester, lace-manu- 
facturers — WOLLEN and GARDNER, Painswick, surgeons—WINGFALL and 
BENNETT, brush-manufacturers—T. and J. Higcinson, Warrington, Lancashire, 
fustian-manufacturers—MAcTAGGART and Co., Campbelltown, distillers ; as far ag 
regards D- and J. M. MacraGcArtT—BArLow and Co. Blachley, Laneashire, 
dyers ; as far as regards KAYE—Prrie and Co. Aberdeen ; as far as regards CRUIK- 
SHANK—R.and D. L. Par.vie, Alloa, clothiers, 

INSOLVENTS, 
Busu, THomas, and Co. London Street, Fenchurch Street, Sept. 22. 
WILKINSON, BeRDOE, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, wine-merchant. 
BANERUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Smits, W1LL1AM, Turnham Green, tailor. 
BANERUPTS. 

CANNON, THomas, Edward Street, Portman’ Square, tailor, to surrender Sept, 
27, Oct. 7, Nov. 4: solicitor, Mr. Sturmy, St. Saviour’s Churchyard, Southwark. 

CLARK, JOHN, Storer Street, Mile End Old Town, builder, Sept. 30, Oct. 7, Nov. 
4: solicitor, Mr. Horsley, Berner Street, Commercial Road East. 

Emery, Tuomas, Newport, Monmouthshire, corn-merchant, Oct. 6, 7, Nov. 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedford Row. 

KesBy, SAMUEL, Old Bond Street, Bath, umbrella-maker, Sept. 27, Oct. 7, Nov. 
4: solicitors, Messrs. Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, Jewin Street, Cripplegate. 

LeAtues, NATHANIEL LAIGHT STANGER, and BRADSHAW, THOMAS, Mincing 
Lane, wine-merchants, Oct. 7, 8, Nov. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Bartlett and Beddome,. 
Nicholas Lane. 

Legs, Jonn, Alton, Staffordshire, inn-keeper, Oct. 10, 11, Nov. 4: 
Messrs. Umney and Lichfield, Chancery Lane. 

Levy, ZACHARIAH, and Novra, GeorGE, High-Holborn, dealers in German and 
French toys, Sept. 30, Oct. 4, Nov. 4: solicitor, Mr. Yates, Bury Street, Saint Mary 
Axe. 

Maxpen, Isaac and JAMEs, Clipstone Street, Fitzroy Square, bakers, Sept. 30, 
Oct. 7, Nov. 4: solicitor, Mr. Tanner, Newman’s Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. : 

Nokru, Joun, Southampton, grocer, Oct. 7,8, Nov. 4: solicitor, Mr. Gibbins, 
Furnival’s Inn. " 

Peers, WILLIAM, Cornwall Road, Lambeth, cooper, Oct. 4, 18, Nov. 4: solici- 
tor, Mr. Spiller, South Square, Gray’s Inn. 

SHAaw, JoNATHAN, Huddersfield, grocer, Oct. 10, 15, Nov. 4: 
Jaques and Battye, Coleman Street. 

Warp, Josepa, Coventry, grocer, Sept. 30, Oct. 7, Nov. 4: solicitors, Messrss 
Young and Valings, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry, 

Weaver, SAMUEL, and HickMAN, BENJAMIN, Ludlow, Shropshire, mercers, 
Oct. 21, 22, Nov. 4: solicitors, Mr. Lloyd, Upper Stamford Street, Blackfriars. 

Wrient, DANIEL, Birmingham, lamp-manufactuier, Oct. 5, 6, Nov. 4: solici | 
tors, Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Raymoud’s Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

DIVIDENDS. 4 

Oct. 7, Manson, Throgmorton Street, merchant—Oct. 14, Goudge, Spital Square, 
paviour—Oct. 18, Pickering, late of Wath, Yorkshire, tallow-chandler—Oct. 14 
King, Hosier Lane, tin-plate-worker—Oct. 14, Whitaker, New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, linen-draper—Oct. 24, Carlile, Ashburton, Devonshire, serge-manu- 
facturer—Qct. 15, Walker, Lancaster, cabinet-maker-—Oct. 21, Leverett, Harwich, 
Essex, cabinet-maker—Oct. 14, Turner, Warrington, Lancashire, banker—Oct, 15, 
Gregson, Manchester, bookseller. 


solicitors, 


solicitors, Messrs. 


CERTIFIOATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or. before Oct. 14. 

E. and R. Lumsdon, .Monkwearmouth-Shore, Durham, anchor-manufacturers— 
Parnell, North Audley Street, auctioneer—Cullum, Judd Street, dealer in china— 
Parker, Oxford Street, linen-draper. 

b -- 9 6 : SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Warson, Wittiam, Hawkhill of Dundee, manufacturer, Sept, 28, Oct. 19. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


PUBLIC FUNDS. 


















































anirien. Satur.| Mon, Tues. | Wednes.| Thurs.| Friday+ 
-8 per Cent. Reduced ...++.| —— —_ ae — — {shut 
8 per Cent. Consols ....... {824 % {82 42 14/814948% |81 3 2 [814 § 2 1819282 & 
Ditto for Account ......++ [82¢ @ 82 §2 12/8142 197/824 149$/82 1g 23/824 ¢ 1 
34 per Cent. Old ...esseee0 | —— — — scaaiced a VP are agpe! 
.34 per Cent. New. . ... - [89490 89/893 & 3 [894 8 & [894 2 F [594 4 34/898 4 F 
4 per Cent, .. cece ccccre oe a <a —< ve — en 
Bank Stock 2. soo «recess —_— — —— — jshut 
Ditto. Li. Asse ccc ceesvececes —— |16 15-16/16 15-16) —~— _—_ 
India Bonds ....... s+eee+ |L dis 1 dis L dis I dis par|| dis par|1 dis par 
Exchequer Bills, 1000/..... | —— —_ — —_ —_ 
Ditto, 500/. 00... sesevcoee {10 9 9 10 9 10 109 10 9 12412 13 
Ditto, Small .. ceeceseeses [10 12 12 1) 10 12 11 10 12}12 13 12 13 
BULLION. TOBACCO. 
Gold—Portugal, in Coin ver oz. Ol. Os. Od. Segars, in bond.. b. 58. 3s. Od. 
— Foreign, in Bars ++ 8:17 104 Havannah Leaf -19— 36 
* — New Doubloons 000 St. Domingo .. -096— 09 
Silver—In Bars, Standard +900 Maryland, Light Br« -05— 07 
. — New Dollars......cesse-0s seeeee OO 0 0 Virginian, Fine Black .. ose O t —- 06 
Kentucky Leaf, Stemmed ...... 0 3g— 05 


GRAIN, 
Marx Lang, Friday, September 23. 

We have had a good supply of Wheat this wee 
and the trade on the whole is dull, Monday’s 
«prices, however, are obtained for fine parcels, 
though some quantity of the middling and 
ordinary .sorts still remain unsold. In Barley, 
Feans, and Pease there is no variation in value ; 
and Oats can scarcely be called cheaper, though 
there is not much business doing. 

(Per Quarter.) 


Maple, 
White 





Or Be 
Wheat, Red New 46 to 63 

Fime .esseee 67 — 68 
White, Old .. 55 — 66 







Boilers 44 —48 
fine — .. 68— 70] Beans, Ti 5 — 37 
Super. — 74—76 Harrow Oo— 0 










inary. 58 — 66 
. 68 — 72 
- 388 — 42 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
b ‘or the Week ending Sept. 16. 
Wheat ....000 633. 7d. 
«es 87 4 . 
Dats cecccerees 24 Qi | Peas .eeveceeee 3 4 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which 
regulates Duty. 
Wheat ... y 


Barley. 
Oats .... 
Duty on 
Wheat. 
Barley. 
Oats .. 













FLOUR. 
Town-made .....4.+: seeeeeeper sack 60s,to 65s. 
Seconds .........+00++ Ceeccccececes 55 69 
Essex and Suffolk, on board shi 
Norfolk and Stockton 


HAY anv STRAW. 










































Calcavella ......csscsscccccevcecee — 3 
Teneriffe, Good o— 0 
Cargo ll — 12 

Direct o— 0 

London F 50 — 55 

— West India . 24— 50 
East India ..cccsescccesce 30 — 90 

Spanish Red .....seseeeeees pertun 14 — 16 
Sherry, Good.. sees-per butt 25 — 78 
BOOK oo cs.00 08 o— 0 
Claret, Good .. 26 — 50 
— Cargo.. 4— 5 
French White, G 30 — 36 
Cargo 4— 5 


Duties on Cape Wines... 2 0 >Pperlimp. Gallon. 


Duties on French Wines 7s. 3d. \ 
Duties on all other Wines 4 10 





SPIRITS. 
The prices of Leeward Island Rum have again 
declined, parcels being sold, under proof and 
proofs, 1s. 4$.; considerable parcels have been 
taken for export ; in Jamaica few purchases are re- 
ported, except some low strengths for shipping. 
In Brandy there is rather more doing, particularly 
in the ffrst marks, about 4s. 5d. In Geneva there 
is no alteration. 
Geneva, Hollands ..per art 2s. 6d. to 
Brandy, Cogniac, Ist quality.. 
2nd quality.. 


2s. 7d. 
4 = 

— 836— 
— 8rd as oo 8 _ 
Duty 22s. 6d. per Imp. Ga! 
Rum, Leewards, U.P. per gallon 1 
-—— Demerara strong ........ 


lon. 





PROVISIONS. 
The 4b. Loaf .. . 



















Dork... 878. 
(Per load of 36 Trusses.) sopra rook ped yi 90 
Cumarrtaxp. Smirurierp. | Cheese, Cheshire 70 
Hay, Conrse Meadow 45s.to 55s. ...: Os.to Os. Gloucester, Single 46 
Useful Ditto ....... — 8 .... 55 — 65 pas ouble. 60 -- 66 
Upland Ditto ...... 55 — 72 70 — 80 Bacon, Middles ......eesceseeees 40 — 46 
‘Clover ... . 30 —105 110 —120 DAM on nah Hine beckauuua 422 — 50 
Straw, Oat o7— 0 we ro Beef, India, N 51.12s.0d. 
Wheat .. + 80— 36 .... 80 — 36 ——_ Prime Mes: 415 0 
onTMAN Market. . Wairecnaret. | Pork, India . 6:7. #8 
Meadow Ha: a -_ . 68— —— Prime Mess 376 
4 - 105—120 300 
% — 30 co 
=“ ee || Wall's Kad, hest.ss<ereoess, 270. 00,t0, 95e,0d. 
SEEDS. A “ Inferior ...cccoccccsecsecece + 20 0 — & 6 
We have had a fair arrival of Seeds get ve 
sennight. | e only alteration is in astard, 
which may be quoted 6d. per bushel,—Coriander BUTTER. 
stand 3s. higher. ‘ Best Fresh, 13s. 0d, to —s. per doz. 
= S. 
BUTCHER MEAT. HOP 


There was a general decline in every thing but 
Pork on Monday, and the trade in Beef, Mutton, 
and Lamb to-day continues very dull.—Although 
we do not make any alteration in these from Mon~- 
day’s figures, they are with difficulty maintained. 
Neal, however, oats freely, and has gone up 4d. per 
stone on Monday’s quotation, the top price being 
5s.—Pork as per last. 

Newoartr & LeADENNALL.* SMITHFIELD.+ 
Beef .... 38. Od. to 38. 6d..... 88. 2d.to 4s. Od, 
Mutton..3 6 — 42.4... 36 — 4 8 


Yeal.....3 @ — 48... 3 6— 5 0 
Pork ....4 68 — 5 8... 50— 0 0 
a 40— 50 eo 40 — 5 4 


* By the Carcass, per stone of 8lbs. 
t Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs, 

















. 
Bohea .......+..+++.per lb, 1s, 9$d.to 1s, 109d, 
Tongou, Commo coos? M~ 8 8 
— ’ Middling 12 2 —2 4$ 
“mmm Best co.cc eee «2° 5S —8 8 
Souchong........ -8 8 — 4 4 
Campoi, Common owt — 0 0 
Twankay ....... 2 W— 2 2 
— Fine 2s--—-s ti 
Hiyson, Skin .. 24-—-s 4 
— Comm 88-—-sh 
_— © ween 4 6 — 5 6 
Duties on Teas below 2s, 96 per Cent. 
—_——_————- above 2s. 100 ——— 
— 
COFFEE, 
Jamaica, Triage rcwt. 55s. 0d.to 64s. Od. 
— rdinar: 6 0 — 0 
— Good,. 66 0 — 68 0 
— Middling. 733 0— 7 0 
— Fine..... 85 0 — 90 0 
Mocha .,...0...4... 4 +. 65 0 — 128 0 
. Duty not included. 





SUGARS. 
Duty included. 









Muscovades, Brown, percwt... 448. Od. to 46s. Od, 
. — Middling........ 47 0 — 49 0 
ee ood ...6 o— 540 
-— Fine... o— 537 0 
Mauritius........ 420 — & 0 
Molasses ,.......- - @2O— 4 0 
ul ‘luded. 
Bast India, Brown. o0— 00 
Sons White. .20 0 — % 0 
FRUIT. 
OLD. NEW. 
Raisins, Sultanas, ct. 0s, to 0s... 708, to O08, 
_— Smyrna, B) k.O — O .. B4 0 
E— Muscatels — 0 ..110 —115 
—— Bloom — 0.75 — 0 
Currants ... — 0 .. 6 —70 
Figs, Turkey . — 0 44 — 
French Plums.,... -oO0O.29°0—0 
—— Imperials .....0 — 0 .. 0 — 0 
— Prunes .....0460 — 0 « 0 — 6 
Almonds, Jordan ......+.. 10/. 0s. 0d, 
omen Valen sesseeee 510 O 


Kent Pockets 66s. to 140s. per cwt. 
Sussex Pockets 86s. 105s. 
No bags at Market.—Old duty laid at 170,0002. 





















WOOL. 
sd 8. d, s. ad. 8.d, 
Leonesa .. 2 0 to 3 0 |SaxonElec.4 6 to7 0 
Segovia .,2 0—2 4 ittol. 3 3 10 
Soria ....1 8—2 0 Dittlo2.2 3—2 9 
Portugal. 1 O—1 4 Do.Locksl 3—3 3 
Austrian, 2 9—6 6 Do.Fleecel 3—3 6 
French... 1 6—3 0] D.Lambsl 6—4 6 
Duty 1d. perlb. above 1s,—4d. below. 
LEATHER. 
Butts, English Crop per lb, 1s.4d,to ls. 9d, 
Foreign ...cceseesececesurses 3—~ 17 
Calf Skins, 36 to 401b doz 14— 18 
Ditto 50 to 70Ib. 9— 20 
Small Seals, Greenland ....... 1 8 — 1 8% 
Large Ditto 0.4.0 .scsccoseosses 2— 14 
English Horse Hides,,,,perlb. 1 0 — 1 4 
Spanish Ditto ...........ceeeee li—-17 
SHEEP SKINS. 
e eens » Od.— 2s. 6d, 
~ 1F9— 26 
Downs «..000.+ 14—il1 9 








RAW HIDES, 
Best Heifers and Steers, per stone 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. 
22— 24 


















Ordinar: sé — 20 
Market Cal ahé 0— 00 
TALLOW, SOAP, &c, 

s. a. s. d, 
Candles...perdoz, 8 0 |Soap Tallow...... 40 0 
Inferior . 7 0)Melting Stuff.... 34 0 
Moulds... 6 | Ditto Rough - 22 0 
Town Tallo t44 0 | Yellow Soap - 6 0 
Yellow Russia,.., 41 0 }Mottled .,. . 6 0 
White .......... . O [Curd eeessesveeee 72 0 





Linseed... 
Rape Cake 








Iron, in Bars.. r ton, 61. 53.0d.to Ol. 0s, Od. 
— Pigs ee i 8 —' 5 8 8 
— Hoops 9100 — 000 

Steel .......+ eee 30 00—000 

Tins, in Bars.... ws 818 0— 000 
— Ingots - 817 0—000 
— Block - 810-000 

Quicksilver . O LILG— 0 0 0 

Copper, in Shee - 001 — 000 
— perton 85 0 0 — ¢ , $ 

Lead, Pi peteces 3100— 

— Milied or Sheet 1. 14 wo-o00 
a Bareesvccssseeee 16 OO m= 0 OD 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LAST ACT. 


Ar the opening of the Session, we spoke of Reform as a drama, 
of which the Royal Speech was the prologue, Peers and Commons 
were the actors, Parliament was the stage, England the audience. 
Pursuing this figure, we may now contemplate the first part of 
our grand and serious opera as passed; the curtain for a brief 
season has shut up the scene; the dramatis persone of the second 
act are giving a final and hasty glance to their parts; the specta- 
tors turn for a moment from the business of the stage, while each 
proceeds to scan the countenances of the various groups by whieh 
he is surrounded, and to mark. the play of passion which the cun- 
ning of the plot has left imprinted on the boxes, the galleries, the 
pit—the high, the low, the middling; and here and there a critic 
puzzles his brain in endeavours to form a pieture of the unre- 
vealed future out of the remembered past—to guess from the pro- 
gress, the dénouement of a piece that is so soon to engage once 
more all eyes, ears, and hearts. For ourselves, who take our 
place among the sober class that look on the shifting scene less 
with a view to our own immediate profit or amusement, than that 
we may thence gather matter of profit and amusement for others, 
our hope and trust is, that the play will go on to the end of its pro- 
gress, as it has from the beginning to this time, peacefully and 
prosperously, and that no lame orimpotent conclusion will mar its 
perfect success. To drop our metaphor—we feel assured that 
“the Bill," which has at length won its wearisome way through 
the Lower House, will equally win its way through the Upper, and 
that in due time we shall witness its passing the latter unimpaired 
and undiminished, as we have seen it pass the former. 

We shall not repeat the various arguments that have been ad- 
dressed to the passions of their Lordships. We are content to 
appeal—where an appeal is ever allowed—to their calm and un- 
biassed judgments. They will do all, we doubt not, that may 
become men of their high station, deliberating on a subject of such 
surpassing importance. They will look with steady eyes to the 
measure itself; to the evils it is framed to abate; to the number 
and power of those who have so long suffered under them, and 
who now call for redress. 

The Ministers of the Crown have allowed an ample period to in- 
tervene before they call on the House to speak their sentiments on 
the Bill. Whatever the desperate partisans of the Opposition may 
assert—we have no doubt that their Lordships look on the period 
of preparation as no more than was due to the gravity of the court 
and the cause. The Bill comes before them with claims to atten- 
tion, intrinsic and extrinsic, such as no former bill—not even that 
which ratified the Revolution of 1688—ever possessed. The prin- 
ciple which it establishes is of the highest moment; the practical 
changes which it goes to effect are great almost beyond calculation ; 
it is supported by more of the real representation of England, and 
accompanied by more of the wishes and prayers of the people of 
England, than any document ever deposited on the table of the 
House of Lords. 

If any coolness or indifference in respect to the great measure 
of Reform now exist, compared with the enthusiasm that welcomed 
its announcement six months ago, there is none apparent among 
those classes whose opinions their Lordships are especially called 
on to respect. There may have been a falling off among the 
electors of Westminster; the Liverymen of London may not have 
crowded to the Guildhall; but there has been no falling off in 
number or wealth of the merchants and bankers. Wherever the 
substance and respectability of the community have been con- 
voked, they have assembled with zeal and alacrity unabated. If 
we thought as highly of Mr. Hunt as we think meanly—if we be- 
lieved his statements to be as true as we believe them to be false— 
still, it is for their. Lordships to consider, that in rejecting the Bill, 
they would, on Mr. Hunt's showing,. be deciding with the mob 
against the people—that by accepting it, they would be deciding 
for the people against the mob. 

Next in weight and importance to an unanimous demand for 
Reform, is the demand which is pressed by all those that have a 
large and abiding interest in the welfare of the community, and 
which is opposed only by those who have a small interest or none 
at all. Of all the arguments addressed to men of sense and mode- 
ration, the argument which ought to weigh least is this—that the 
Bill is repudiated by Mr. Hunr and Mr. Hunt’s supporters. 
Their Lordships may be well assured, that if the Bill were utterly 
democratic and revolutionary, it would not fail to receive the 
ready support of those whose principles tend so directly to demo- 
cracy and revolution. And of all the arguments é contra, that 
which ought to weigh most is this —that the Bill is supported by the 
wealthy and influential—by those who are ever most sensitively 
awake to the danger of political convulsions. 

In conceding wisely to the wishes of the People, the Peers 
risk nothing and profit much. The perfect conciliation of the 
wealth and education and respectability of the community to the 
Government—the highest object of a statesman’s wishes—will be 
the natural and necessary consequence. In refusing to comply 
with the wishes of the People, they risk every thing to profit 
nothing. The necessary consequence will be—a junction of the 
most moderaté with the wildest Reformers, or rather a conversion 
of all Reformers into Radicals, and a call for changes, of which 
revenge and disappointment will not stop to calculate the issue, 
and which even the power of Parliament will be insufficient either 
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to resist or satisfy. The Lords will look to these things as men of 
prudence ought to do, Our hope of the issue is sure and steadfast. 





GENERAL REGISTRY BILL. 


A measure of very great importance, which must not be lost 
sight of even in the anxiety and agitation of the Reform Bill, was 
submitted to Parliament on Tuesday. The reporters pass over 
the conversation to which it gave rise with a slight allusion ; yet, 
in point of real interest, it greatly surpassed the long, tedious, and 
ten-times-repeated sophisms and truisms that followed, and which 
they have set down with so careful and misbestowed diligence. 
The measure to which we allude, and to which we shall probably 
recur previous to the period of its being discussed on the second 
reading, is a bill for a General Registry for England. The present 

lan of Mr. J. CampseE Lt, the able and intelligent author of the 

ill, is so modelled, that it cannot- alarm the fears of the most 
timorous. It is prospective, and thus it exposes no man's affairs, 
unless in regard to such incumbrances as he may in future see 
proper to incur; it permits none to inspect the register, unless he 
can show an interest in the inspection, and thus excludes all im- 
pertinence of curiosity ; lastly, though nominally it includes York- 
shire, which has already a local registry, Mr. CampBE tt is pre- 
pared to give up that part of the bill if the people of Yorkshire 
insist on it. 

The advantages of a general registry are so obvious, that it 
seems almost superfluous to dwell on them. To none, however, 
are the advantages so great and manifest, as to the owners of real 
property. In the first place, to the seller and to the buyer equally, 
the power of ascertaining beyond doubt the extent to which the 
object of purchase is burdened, must be of the highest conse- 
quence. At present, purchases are matter of faith and not of 
sight. Unless between persons of known and unquestioned cha- 
racter, they are little else than a lottery, in which the blanks are 
as numerous as the prizes. What is the consequence?—That 
transfers of real property are much fewer than is either convenient 
or desirable in a commercial country, and that not only is their 
number but their value seriously affected. Indeed it has been 
calculated, that in Scotland, where the benefits of a registry have 
long been enjoyed, land fetches, on an average, four years’ pur- 
chase more than it does in England, and from that cause alone. 
Not orly does a registry give facilities to the transfer of property 
—it is as advantageous to those who wish to borrow as to those 
who wish to buy or sell. At present a mortgagee is exposed to the 
same hazards as a purchaser is, and he makes his calculations 
accordingly. He charges, and he is entitled to charge, not only 
@ per centage for the loan of his money, but also for the risk of 
its non-payment, in consequence of latent claimants of whom he 
may be ignorant. It is unnecessary to enter into a description of 
the various methods by which even the most searching and careful 
mortgagee may be duped; they are well known to all men of busi- 
ness. Where bonds are registered, as in Scotland, and where for 
a small fee a search can be instituted,—and where, in fact, in all 
cases of loans, a search is a natural and necessary prerequisite,— 
money is procurable on the security of real property, at the lowest 
possible rate of interest, because there is no msk which does not 
admit of exact calculation. Here, then, is a great and solid ad- 
vantage to sellers, an equally great and solid advantage to bor- 
rowers, to buyers and to lenders most ample security for their in- 
vestments, and every facility and temptation to invest. 

To describe a general registry as injurious to landed proprie- 
tors, is the strangest of misrepresentations ; they are the class 
who must receive the greatest benefit from it, and are most 
deeply interested in its establishment. They are the great dealers 
in land, as well as its possessors—the great purchasers, as well 
as the great sellers; and, if they do not in general lend, many of 
them are borrowers. There is indeed but one set of persons to 
whom a registry may be conceived to be inimical—those who 
wish to sell what they have no good title to sell, or to borrow on 
property which is already fully mortgaged. The vulgar name of 
these people—who do indeed not unfrequently wear fine clothes, 
and ride in fine carriages, and live in fine houses, and look very 
like gentlemen—is not a very complimentary one : both buyers 
and lenders call them swindlers. We cannot suppose that the 
proprietors of landed property have any strong sympathy with this 
class, or would willingly use their arguments any more than their 
acquaintance. 





THE THEATRE. 


WE have been so long accustomed to consider an hour or two of 
brave old Kean as worth a whole army of ordinary actors, that we 
may be forgiven some disappointment at finding him ina part little 
above the level of the rest of the cast, and playing it certainly as if 
no extraordinary exertion was expected in his character or by his 
audience. 

The Surrender of Calais is a play of Gzorcze CoLmaAn’s; 
and, like all,other, imitations of an obsolete style, is a most 
detestable jumble of ancient phraseology and modern senti- 
ment. Plays, when they long outlive their date, and survive, 
amidst a change of manners, opinions, and almost of language, do 
it by virtue of their stuff; which is the last thing an imitator is 
able to reach. Groree Coxman, for instance, could turn his 
sentences upside down, and make them read Elizabethan; he 

.could indulge in long out-ofthe-way dialogues, turning upon a 
play of words; or he could make a display of ribaldry, and in- 
stead of introducing gravediggers making merry with kone, give 





us a couple of hangmen joking about halters and gibbets: but 
where is the séwff'all the time, for which we have pardoned similar 
vices in SHAKSPEARE and his contemporaries? It would be vain 
to look for it in men of the calibre of the ex-joker and licenser. 

But Kean has often before now made much of little; and when 
the part sank under him, stood up in the majesty of his own con- 
ceptions. He made no such attempt on Wednesday night at the 
Haymarket: he was content to play out the play—and indeed it 
would have been better had he played it just as it was set down 
for him. Probably no one on the stage could have performed the 
part better; nevertheless, as he neither astonished nor charmed 
us, we felt we had a right to be disappointed. Ifwe might suppose a 
fine actor getting up in a dream, and going through a favourite piece 
in a fit ofsomnambulism, aright conception would be formed of our 
evening's entertainment in witnessing the latest effort of our once 
turbulent tragedian. He spoke low, in the manner of somnam- 
bulists, as if he were afraid of rousing himself; he trod gently, 
as if feeling his way; he hada trick of perpetually winking, as if 
he were about to wake; he was deadly pale, as it was his part to 
be; and, altogether, looked a fine ghost of a great actor. It 
was Kran in the Shades (we mean the Shades below) : we fancied 
him wandering in the Elysian fields in search of Garrick. It is 
very true, that there was much propriety in all this: can it be ex- 
pected of a man who, like Eustache de St. Pierre, has not broken 
bread for three days, that he should be very buoyant? or in fact, 
that he should not appear the faint, powerless, sleep-walking being 
represented by Kean ?—So tlt, after all, the fault probably rests, 
where we would much rather it did rest, with the author more than 
the actor. In this respect the coincidence between Mr. KEan's 
cholera and S¢. Pierre's starvation was lucky. & 

The Surrender of Calais is a penny-loaf tragedy: its pathos cone 
sists in want of bread—its humour in the rumbling of an empty 
stomach; the parts where the audience were meant to laugh, as 
well as where they were to cry, turned upon hunger. The great 
point of the tragedy is where Sé¢. Pierre, the first citizen of Calais, 
gets into a corner to eat a little victuals privately: he pulls out @ 
loaf, and opens a clasp-knife, and is on the point of enjoying him- 
self, when lo! an old man gets a sight of the provender, and 
straightway sets up a ery about his hungry daughter. Then comes 
the tug of pathos—to eat or not to eat, that is the question. Kran 
looked volumes at the roll, moistened the crust with a tear, and at 
length handed it over to the white-headed old beggar; who, we 
must say, after he had got possession, made off with an aetivity to 
be predicated only of alamplighter. Thisis the tragedy of real life, 

The grand point of comedy is a similar stroke of genius > a burl 
man-at-arms addresses the citizens on the criticalness of their posis 
tion, and congratulates them on the obstinacy of their valour: his 
oration is to be followed by a shout: the citizens attempt a huzza 
—such a huzza!—it was lke the baa of a dying sheep or the bleat 
of a forsaken lamb ; whereupon the audience did as it was intended 
they should—they laughed very heartily at the starving wretches, 
that had not even a shout left in them. The poor devils then 
began to compare notes. It was mighty laughable, to be sure— 
comedy never was so amusing: some had had no food for two, 
some for three days ; all had starving families: chalk had done its 
worst on their faces, and the property-man had supplied them with 
the most capacious of breeches; they were all perfect ‘‘ atomies,” 
rivals of the living skeleton—grumbling, shivering, rumbling, and 
starving—rattling their bones like dice in a box. In short, the 
farce was delightful to a well-fed audience—it was a rich dessert 
after a good dinner. Contrast is the soul of wit. We never saw 
any thing more comic, save the scene between the long and short 
post-boys in Jonathan in England, when small KerLtey whines 
out, “ We've nut had naw meat all day.” 

The only other exceedingly comic turn, was the hanging matter: 
that was a joke indeed. The execution of six of the best citizens 
of Calais after eleven months starvation, is necessarily a light 
affair, and Copman has made a regular broad grin of it. The 
Jack Ketch of the piece is a mighty funny fellow; and he enter- 
tained us during a long scene with the relish he has for his profes- 
sion. His principal joke turns upon once having hanged the 
wrong man; and his chief pride is in the stability of his gallows, 
and the satisfaction he gives his customers. His anxiety is that 
his friends should go off cheerily. The ordinary of an assize town 
in the North, on examining a new gallows, after spacing it out 
into equal portions of standing-room, observed with satisfaction, 
that sex could hang comfortably there. Now this is the spirit of 
Coitman’s Jack Ketch—a right handy fellow, who twists a halter 
as if he were tying a true-lover's knot. 

Our readers will see the sort of entertainment provided for 
them—hunger and hanging—pleasant spectacles both! if we add 
Kxan in his sleep, we have pretty well summed up the charms of 
the Surrender of Calais. 

_We ought to say, that Haruey acted the part of La Gloire 
with a good deal of humour. His preparations for death were 
very amusing, and quite in the spirit of the piece. He described 
his execution, along with that of his venerable parent Eustache 
de St. Pierre, as ** only going a little way with his father.” The 
absurdest thing, however, was Garrir’s part of a French citizen 
of Calais, who talks broken English to his countrymen. If the 
stage were not crowded with similar inconsistencies, sirely a glaring 
one like this would not be witnessed with apparent unconsciousness. 

The audience appeared most attracted by political allusions: @ 
few of Kzan's best sneers on the emptiness of aristocratic dis- 


tinctions, seemed to hit the humour of the house, and were loudly 
welcomed, 
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THE SPECTATOR'S LIBRARY. 


Amone the various works now appearing at short intervals and 
at moderate prices, none is more deserving of encouragement 
than Mr. PickertNe’'s edition of our classical poets: because, first, 
it is edited with great care ; next, each poet is preceded by a well- 
compiled biography; and more especially because a well-selected 
collection of our national poetry is an essential in the library of a 
lover of literature. There are other cogent reasons: it may be 
hoped that ‘the neatness and cheapness of such editions as these 
will catch the attention of readers who might otherwise throw 
away their time and money upon publications which do not even 
themselves pretend to be read twice or to deserve preservation. 
It is something, certainly, to have an idle hour amused; but it is 
assuredly best to amuse it in a profitable manner, and by laying 
up not only present gratification, but materials for future reflec- 
tion and application. Easy writing has been said to be ‘‘ cursed 
hard reading,” but we would ask, wheré can be the advantage of 
reading that which any body, or almost any body, can write? or 
may not the rule be further extended, by averring that that is best 
worth reading which requires the rarest talents to compose? If 
this be true, and.if the truth were generally received, we should 
have the world flooding out of the circulating libraries, and flow- 
ing in full tide into Mr, Pickertne’s shop. For there never was 
but one Pore; there never was but one Burns; there never was 
but one Go_psmitu ;—we had almost said ¢here never will be, 
and we should have been right. The poems of these three men of 
genius are before us in six pretty volumes, and it wou!d be per- 
haps impossible to match their contents in the whole round of 
poetical genius: greater poets may be found, but none superior to 
them in that point in which each excels. The lives of these three 
men happen also to be particularly full of interest—not of inci- 
dent, but of social and intellectual peculiarity ; and it would be 
vain to look for more copious sources of reflection than is to be 
found in their biographies. They are written expressly for the 
Aldine Poets, and do credit to the edition. The poet for this 
month is GotpsmiTH: his biography is by the Reverend Jonn 
Muitrorp, whose only fault is that of being sometimes a little too 
nd for the occasion. It is, however, ungrateful to say it, for we 
hink we never enjoyed an evening of purer literary gratification 
than in the perusal of-it, and of the collection of anecdotes at the 
end of it, and in refreshing our memory with the poems them- 
selves, which, when taken altogether in conjunction with the poet's 
character and life, are surely the most charming as well as the 
most faultless productions of the modern muse. 

The character of Go.psmitu approaches nearer to the popular 
notion of a man of genius than perhaps any other on record. The 
inconsistency existing between the. simplicity, and sometimes 
almost silliness of his conduct, and the wisdom and beauty of his 
writings, betokens something to the vulgar understanding like the 
Supernatural, and seems to confirm the reality of inspiration.. A 
creature that talks nonsense till a pen is put inte his hand, and 
then transcends almost every body by the exquisiteness of his 
wit, by his deep knowledge of human nature, and his admirable 
pictures of national character or domestic life, may be compared 
to the priestess of Delphi before she is placed on the tripod, and after 
she is under the influence of the god. Then Gotpsmitu’s care- 
lessness of money, his good-nature, his easy charitableness, the 
‘revolutions in his fortune—all tend to bear out the common notion 
of a man of genius, His vanity, the confusion of his ideas, in 
short his Irish blunders, do not derogate from. his claim to the 
character, when taken in conjunction with his immortal. writings. 
Indeed, the absurdity of many of his appearances in society, cou- 
pled with the knowledge of what he could do at home, must have 
given a zest to his company. When he gave utterance to a 
latitude in place of an epigram, his friends would, bearing 
** Retaliation ” in mind, reflect, that here sits.a man, who, if he 
chooses but. to. take up a.pen, can write us-down to posterity. 
When he spoke, they might, and doubtless did, mentally speculate 
whether, Go_psmitH was going to. give them the saying of a So- 
lomon or an idiot,—an. uncertainty which would assuredly save his 
society from dulness,, The cause of Gonpsmitu's failures in so- 
ciety principally arose from. bis, excessive anxiety to appear well, 
combined with original awkwardness of manner, and a mind easily 
put in.confusion.. The train of his ideas, when in solitude, was 
as.clear as crystal; he never blotted or corrected his manuscript; 
but. he was, like some very, pellucid streams, that, running.on chalky 
bottoms,.are rendered,.turbid by|a pebble ora stick. He. used to 
Say, he could.argue best.alone ;—a.‘‘ bull” which masks a leading 
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truth. When he was arguing with any body else; he never could 
let his mind devote itself to its business: its attention was continu 
ally called off to such reflections as—what are they thinking of 
me ?—am I making a fool of myself ?—do they account me a great 
man, or are they making game of me? This disposition has been 
called a morbid consciousness; he himself seems to name it in 
the term “ an exquisite sensibility of contempt.” 

We often hear of the distinction between vanity and pride, buf 
there never was an example so much to the point as the character 
His vanity was such, that he wished to be 
thought to do any thing that could attract attention for a moment, 
even down to the imitation of a dancing monkey ; and he would 
have been mortified if his ability to equal Freperick the Great 
in the field had been doubted for an instant. But he had no pride; 
he never concealed the humiliating circumstances of any part 
of his life, and never felt ashamed of any associates, however 
low, provided he amused himself with them. Mr. Bzsr tells 
us in his Personal Recollections, on the authority of Gzoreg 
Laneron, that one day, in good company, he began a sentence, 
saying, ‘‘ When I lived among the beggars of Axe Lane”—and all 
the circle were seized with a momentary surprise. A very differ- 
ent man, but a man neither of naiveté nor simplicity, began a sen- 
tence similarly, and made half a dozen crowned heads start with 
ill-dissembled horror. They who have read Dz Baussset will re- 
member Napo.eon’s dinner at Erfurdt, surrounded by Emperors 
and Kings, when he began a conversation by saying, ‘‘ When I was 
a lieutenant in the regiment of La Fare.” 

We praise the judicious conduct of the biographer of Goup- 
SMITH, in arranging the anecdotes from the various publications 
that have spoken of him, at the end of his connected biography, 
The idea is good, and one to be followed. They make there an in- 
teresting collection of axa, and would have caused a confusion in 
the body of the memoir. 


Major Ricxerrs's Ashantee War is altogether a melancholy 
affair. The perusal of it fills the mind with images of horror and 
dreariness. On one hand, we have Black savages steaming with 
blood; on the other, White soldiers sickening, sinking, and dying, 
under the influence of a climate which, to Europeans, is neither 
more nor less than poisons The only relief we have is a feeling of 
indignation against the Government that can thus foolishly and 
wickedly waste the blood and treasure of England. What have we 
to do with castles and colonies, governors and officers, on a coast 
of savage Blacks, where no European can resist the pestilential 
effects of the climate; and where, if he does not sink in one or two 
months, it is a miracle that he should survive two years? All this 
is to be answered, forsooth, by the Slave Trade: first, your esta- 
blishments on the Guinea coast—your fatal colonies of Sierra 
Leone, whose very name rings like a shovelfull of earth dropped 
upon a. coffin —~ and your Cape Coast Castle—do not, or do 
very little, diminish the Slave Trade, which is now practised in 
as great an extent as ever; and next, if it did, why are we 
to sacrifice civilized Whites for barbarous Blacks? Why 
are our soldiers and sailors to die, that black men may not sell 
each other? It is a. mockery to talk of humanity. Is it humane 
to have sacrificed Sir Cuartes M‘Cartuy, General TurNngER, 
Sir Nuit CampseE.t, after a life of toil and. bravery, or Lieute- 
nant-Colonel DenHam, and the multitudes of nameless individuals 
who have died under them—a few under the murderous knife of 
the black savage—many, a thousand times more, under the fell 
stroke of a climate which carries pestilence in every breeze? The 
cruelties on board slave-ships are many, and the hardship of 
slavery is not small; but what are these creatures at home? They 
come from a land where humanity is not known—where cruelty is 
the common manner of intercourse, and where they are all worse 
than slaves. Blood is as water, and it is poured out even more 
freely. Two or three countries have abandoned the Slave Trade, 
and forbidden it. What has been the consequence? it has 
changed hands; and being now conducted at greater risk, and 
under all sorts of privations, it is carried on at a still greater ex- 
pense of suffering. Instead of sending a few ships to the Guinea 
coast, that their crews may die, and lieutenant-governors and other 
officers to succeed one another in Sierra Leone as fast as they can 
be appointed, the Governments who are in earnest should apply to 
the fountain-head at once, and compel the eountries who, like 
Spain and Portugal, glory in the trade, to put an end to it by law, 
and see that the law is enforced. j 

Major Ricketts is the only surviving officer who has witnessed 
the events he describes : a few of his comrades were killed and 
eaten by the enemy—the rest have been swept: off by the pest of 
the air. What sort of enemies these are—both the men and the 
climate—we will show by acouple of extracts. For similar details 
we refer to the work, where all is curiously atrocious, and the 
monstrous picture unredeemed by a single point of bergen 

The following extract describes the battle in which the King of 
Ashantee was defeated and his power broken; it isthe last that 
has taken place. ; 

“The attack commenced from right to left, at about half-past nine 
o’clock. Several of the natives came insulting and abusing the centre as. 
cowards ; which being represented to the commanding officer, he direct 
them to advance about four hundred yards, when a heavy-and: effective 


fire took place. They went steadily forward amid the! work.of death,, the 


enemy slowly and sulkily giving way,. No» prisoners were: taken. by the 
natives, pate they fell ted soba te. death: happy were they, whose 
sufferings were short ; in vain the gentlensen implored them renetes 
hand, or- at least to kill them outright; some were ri up and:cu 

acress the belly, when, plunging their hands im, they too aut the-heanxt, 
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pouring the blood on the ground as a libation to the good fortune of the 

“cause: others, when they saw their own friends weltering in their blood, 
would give them a blow on the breast or head, to put an end to their 
misery. In many instances they dragged each other from the opposite 
ranks and wrestled and cut one another in. pieces; and fortunate was he 
whose knife first found out the vital part in his foe during the deadly 
grapple, though perhaps in his turn to be laid low by the same means, 
So hard were the enemy pressed at this moment, that a captain of conse- 
quence blew himself up, nearly involving some of the Europeans in 
destruction. 

““The number of the various articles taken from the enemy was very 
great: but as none were allowed to leave the field, and as they had no 
spare hands, like the people of the native chiefs, they were thrown aside, 
when a cry arose that the Ashantees were getting between the centre and 
the left, which was the fact, as one party from the Dutch town, who sup- 
ported the right of the Cape Coast people, had given way, and the enemy 
had rushed into their place. Besides this, the whole of the Danish na- 
tives, with their caboceers at their head, had fled early in the action, and 
the swallow- tailed banners of Denmark were seen safely flying in the rear. 
The centre were now obliged to fall back and relinquish every advantage, 
sustaining a galling fire in flank, and closely pressed’ with the mass of the 
enemy, who'evidently were making a bold push to seize or bring down 
the whites. Captain Rogers, who was advancing with a small piece of 
artillery, would have been taken, had he not very promptly distinguished 
them asthe enemy. This was the crisis of the battle; Colonel Purdon 
advanced with the reserve, and the rockets, a few of which thrown among 
the Ashantees occasioned the most dreadful havoc and confusion: the 
hissing sound when thrown, the train of fire, the explosion and frightful 
wounds they inflicted, causedthem to suppose that they were thunder 
and lightning, called snowman in Fantee, by which name they are now 
known among the natives. 

‘* Another party of Ashantees having attacked the left of king Cheboe 
of Dinkera, the Winnebahs fied at the first fire, nor halted till they reached 
Accra; but a few rounds of grape shot, thrown over the heads of our 
people, restored the battle there also, Cheboe being already in advance 
with part of his people driving back his opponents. On the right, the 
battle was not for a moment doubtful; the king of Akimboo drove all 
before him, and penetrating to the king of Ashantee’s camp, took them 
in flank; his path was marked by the column of smoke that rose in front, 
the short grass,being dry, from our forces having bivouacked at the roots 
of the trees for two nights, together with extreme heat, caused it to take 
fire; the explosions of some. Ashantee captains, who at intervals blew 
themselves up in despair, which was known by the smoke that arose over 
the trees; the shouts and groans of the combatants, with the burning 
grass, and the battle raging all around, formed no bad idea of the infer- 
nal regions. Fancy may indeed imagine, but it cannot describe such a 
scene of havoc and destruction, more resembling the wild fiction of an 
oriental tale than one of absolute reality. The Danish natives who had 
fled at nearly the first onset, now perceiving the enemy to be repulsed by 
the rockets and grape-shot, advanced, and taking possession of the plun- 
der, which was immense, deliberately walked off the field; they sent to 
request more ammunition, saying they had only received twenty rounds 
each from their own government; and when upbraided with their bad 
conduct, they said it was against their fetish to fireon a Monday. About 
one o’clock, the heads of the Ashantee chiefs began to be brought in, 
Several of the blood royal and principal captains were known by the re- 
sidents; when the deaths of any of them were reported to the king, he 
offered up human sacrifices to their manes in the heat of the battle. 
Among the sad trophies of the day, was supposed to be the head of Sir 
Charles Mac Carthy, which was sent to England by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Purdon; it was taken by the Aquapim chief. The king carried it along 
with him as a powerful charm ; and on the morning of the battle, he 
poured rum upon it, and invoked it to cause all the heads of the whites 
On the field to lie beside it. The skull was enveloped in paper covered 
with Arabic characters, and a silk handkerchief ; over all was a tigerskin, 
the emblem. of royalty. 

“The whole of the Ashantee camp was taken, together with their 
baggage and gold; the amount of the latter was said to be very consider- 
able, but the whites never could ascertain what the natives obtained. 
Towards the end of the day, a great many slaves or prisoners were taken 
by the natives, who subsequently sold them to slave vessels to leeward of 
Accra, being satiated with the multitudes they had killed in the early 
part of the fight; and until it was dark, parties were coming in with plun- 
dex from every quarter. The troops lay on their arms all night, as it was 
not known but that the king, with his surviving friends, might make an 
attack upon us in despair, having been seen in front, wandering over 
the scene of his blighted ambition. Through the night, at: intervals, 
some of our native allied chiefs struck theirdrums to some recitations, 
which were repeated along the line, and as they died away, had a most 
pleasing effect, but were generally succeeded by deep wailings and lamen. 
tations from the glades in front of our position, apparently from some 
unhappy Ashantee women looking for their friends among the fallen.” 


The following is a good description of the climate of Sierra 
Leone. 

“On landing at Freetown, a stranger is not a little surprised to be- 
hold a place so far superior to what he had been induced to expect ; and 
if he should arrive in the hermitan season, when resident Europeans are 
generally in better health than at other periods of the year, from its salu- 
brious effects, he will be saluted with an agreeable smell, similar to that 
of new hay, and will wonder how it was possible the place could: be so 
unhealthy as represented ; but on the approach of the rainy season, his 
‘wonder begins to cease. 

‘‘The hermitan is ‘a very dry easterly wind, which, in a few-days, drys 
up all vegetation, except trees; it sets in about December, and continues 
at'intervals for several days together: such is the nature of the hermitan, 
that the flooring of the, houses, window-shutters, and other wood work, 
shrink and separate more than an inch asunder; the glass is broken, and 
the furniture is warped, but at the approach of the rains, the open seams 
gradually close again. 

*« After the absence of rain for many months, the parched surface of 
the earth, allits vegetation, except trees, having been dried up, by the her- 
mitan, and then scorched by the intense heat of a tropical sun, is sud- 
denly covered with verdure. The.day after the first shower, the force 
of vegetation isso great, that the face of nature is completely changed, 
and it may literally be said that the grass and weeds may be seen to grow; 
yet, however strange it may appear, although these, as well as the indigo 
plant, grow spontaneously everywhere, new land will not satisfactorily 
produce the usual articles of consumption for three successive years; and 
some land will not even yield the second year. . The dry seasoh is preceded 
by dry,tornadoes,. which towards the latter end of May are accompanied 
by rain; they last. generally for about an hour, sometimes not so long. 


They very much resemble'the hurricanes in the West Indies,. but-are nat : 


80 furious ; they vary from south-east to north-east, A-dark cloud in the 





- and mind, as ta be nearly.incapable: of .motion,, and. insensible: 


eastern horizon foretels the approach of a:tornado; it advemces; accom~: 
panied by tremendous thunder and vivid flashes of lightning; which at 
first are distant and faint, until the whole heavens gradually become obs 
scured by one black cloud. Itfrequently happens that from the quarter 
opposite to that where the cloud first appears, there previously’ arises’a 
breeze, which dies away as the tornado gathers; the atmosphere then 
becomes very sultry, and the tornado advances, with a great rush of 
wind, bursts, sweeping before it’ (if no rain has previously fallen) im- 
mense clouds of dast, The wat tornadoes are succeeded by a beautifully 
serene sky, and the air is greatly refreshed ; the frame becomes invigos 
rated, and the mind more cheerful. As the rainy season advances, the 
tornados gradually cease, and are succeeded by almost constant heavy 
rains; at the termination of the rains, the tornadoes again make their 
appearance, becoming weaker as the dry season approaches, until they 
cease altogether. 

‘* At intervals during the day in the rainy season, the action of an in- 
tensely hot sun on the earth, covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and 
saturated with moisture, produces a disagreeable sickening smell, which 
is probably one of the causes of the fever that prevails at this period of 
the year, as persons recently arrived are generally taken ill in July or 
August ; some, however, have been known to reside in the colony above 
two years without having been affected by it. If they remain beyond this 
time, they are certain not to escape much longer; and when at length 
they take the fever, it generally proves fatal to them. It is considered 
the more favourable symptoms fora stranger to be seized with the fever 
soon after his arrival. The havoc which this dreadful disease has made 
among the Europeans who have gone out, or have been sent to the colony, 
is well known. On the first arrival of European troops in. 1825, they 
died in greater numbers than at any subsequent period; the cause was 
attributed much to the incomplete state of the barracks, which had been 
hastily erected, the materials arriving from England at the same time with 
the troops, the barracks could not, consequently, be covered in before 
the rains. From the want of accommodation on shore, most of the troops 
were kept on board the transports for some months. After the comple- 
tion of the barracks, and the walls had become dry, the troops enjoyed 
better health, but they drank freely, and it was very difficult to keep 
them sober. This no doubt tended much to bring on sickness among 
them; the officers died, however, in proportion.” 

Major Ricketts tells us that his work was not meant for pub- 
lication, and it is evident that he is not a practised writer. More- 
over his narrative is couched in the third person; which gives it 
the stiff air of a despatch, and exposes its incorrectness in the way 
least to be overlocked. His matter is, however, valuable and 
curious ; and we are very willing to compound, in such cases, for 
a bald style, by a copious supply of interesting information. 


Liberia is a little book deseriptive of an American colony of Blacks 
on the same coast, and which, from the happy idea of colonizing with 
Blacks (who flourish in the climate), instead of Whites, hasattained, 
and is likely to attain, a prosperity our clumsy institutions can never 
hope for. But Liberia also has been established at a dreadful sa- 
crifice of life. A colony of Negroes was only to be established with 
the aid of Whites, and every meritorious individual who took a 
part in the noble enterprise died at his post. But here was a grand 
object in view: these men have died a sacrifice to a national 
cause, and they ought to be canonized in the great book of patriot 
martyrs. The Black population is the curse of the United States; 
it is the sole blot of a land of freedom—a daily reproach—a sting= 
ing thorn in the side of a great people. The colonization of the 
emancipated slaves was proposed as a natural and gradual vent for 
the rapidly increasing population of Negroes, and as a means of ul- 
timately delivering the land from the curse of slavery. It will pro- 
bably succeed, and there is every prospect that its» future pros-” 
perity will repay America for the loss of some of her best and most 
virtuous citizens in its establishment. The tale of hardships, sick» 
ness, and death, by the open attacks of the enemy, and the insi- 
dious and more fatal inroads upon health by the climate, har- 
row up every feeling of sympathy and humanity. We know 
nothing in the history of early colonization more dreadful, unless 
it be the story of Captain Paitip Beaver’s attempt at forming @ 
colony on the same coast ; which, indeed, it closely resembles, ex- 
cept in one melancholy point of difference. Mr. Beaver was 
not called upon to behold the spectacle of a beloved wife sinking 
into the grave before him, like the American agent Mr. AsHMUN} 
the history of whose energy-and perseverance in the midst of ener- 
vating sickness and distress, in danger, privation, and calamity, 
while it saddens the heart of the reader, raises the dignity of 
the whole species. j 

But we will permit this admirable man, the real father of Libe- 
ria, to tell a single chapter of the history of the colony himself. 
The passage which follows describes not only one of the plagues to 
which an African colony is subject—the incursion of a multitude 
of. bloody and unrelenting. savages; but it also shows, in a most 
gratifying manner, how vast is the power which but a few of the 
arts of civilization give a man over the naked efforts of even my- 
riads of his own race. 

“Tt was an occasion of grateful acknowledgment to that Divine Power 
under whose heavy hand the Agent was now obliged to bow, that.he had 
been spared to settle these arrangements, and see them in a train of ac: 
complishment, previous to his being laid entirely aside. It was alsoa.. 
source.of melancholy satisfaction, that he was permitted to. watch. the.. 
fatal progress,of disease in an affectionate wife until the last ray of intellec- - 
tual light was extinguished. by its force two days before her death. Her 
life had been one of uncommon, devotion and self-denial, inspired by a... 
vigorous and practical faith in the Divine Saviour of the world; and her: 
end, acending, ‘0 Mie essa was ineffable peace. She expired on Sun~ 
day the 15th of September. oe % 

. : i ts belonging to the.last.expedition followed:.in.. 
the foi ar Nye which timed there! remained but a single individual of: 

CK: a 
oy, Fro tte rong ‘the first week in November, the Agent continued * 
in an. extremely low and damgerous state, so entiaely. Ra Oe NN 
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thing except the consciousness of suffering. Two.of the posts had been 
ut in complete order in this time, he afterwards learnt, by the persever- 

g exertions of only a part of the settlers. For, as is the misfortune of 
all communities, so it was discovered in this, that there were individuals 
on whose selfish feelings the promptings of benevolence, the demands of 
equity, considerations of the most pressing necessity, and the more im- 
perative and awful dictates of conscience, could make no effectual im- 
pression, and to whom the moment which delivered them from that co- 
ercion of authority was the signal for their desertion of every public and 
private duty! Itis but an act of justice to the deserving colonists to 
make this discrimination; and to assure the others, wherever they hap- 
pen to exist in vagrant wretchedness, that posterity will owe them no 
thanks that the first settlement on Cape Montserado was not reduced to a 
heap of carnage and ruins ! 

“*The Agent, as soon as the force of his disease had so far subsided 
as to enable him to look abroad, discovered with great satisfaction that 
the people had plied their labours with so much diligence, as to produce 
a wide opening on the whole of the southern quarter of the settlement. 
The branching tops of the fallen trees formed so perfect an obstruction 
to the passage of human beings, as nearly to assure the safety of the set- 
tlement against an attack from that side. But the want of system in 
carrying on the diversified services devolving on the people, of whom 
6everal were nearly overpowered by an incessant routine of nightly 
watching and daily labour, had still left the other preparation too little 
advanced to authorize an opinion of the safety of the place for an hour. 
The carpenters, who alone were able to direct or assist in the construc- 
tion of the gun-carriages, had, for the encouragement and direction of 
the labourers, given up too much of their time to the common fatigues 
of the field. The western station, which in the present state of the de- 
fence, was obviously the most exposed, not only remained entirely unco- 
vered, but the long revolving nine-pounder, which was to constitute its 
chief strength, was still unmounted. 

“ But the Agent could not walk at this date without support; and with 
@ mind shattered by the strokes of a malady believed to be mortal, could 
neither decide upon nor enforce any arrangement which should much 
accelerate their most essential preparations. But, from this period, his 
febrile paroxysms were daily less subduing and protracted; and, by a re- 
currence to the Journal, it appears that he was able, on the 7th of No- 
vember, to recommence the daily entries, and thereafter take a daily in- 
creasing share in the operations of the people.” 


.** On the 7th of November, intelligence was received at the Cape that 
the last measures had been taken preparatory to an assault on the settle- 
ment, which was ordered within four days. The plan of attack being left 
to the head warriors, whose trade it is to concert and conduct it, was not 
to be learnt. 

“‘ The Agent was able, with assistance, to inspect the works, and review 
the little force the same evening. He stated to the people the purport of 
the intelligence just received; that ‘ war was now inevitable ; and the 

reservation of their property, their settlement, their families, and their 

ives, depended, under God, wholly upon their own firmness and good 
conduct ; that a most important point in the defence of the place, was to 
secure a perfect uniformity of action, which should assure to every post 
and individual the firm support of every other. To this end, they must as 
unctiliously obey their officers as if their whole duty were centered, as 

t probably was, in that one point ; and every man as faithfully exert 
himself, as if the whole defence depended on his single efforts. A coward, 
it was hoped, did not disgrace their ranks; and as the cause was empha- 
tically that of God and their country, they might confidently expect his 
blessing and success to attend the faithful discharge of their duty.’ Every 
thing was then disposed in order of action, and the men marched to their 
posts. They lay on their arms, with matches lighted, through the night. 

**On the 8th, the Agent, by an effort which entirely exhausted his 
strength, proceeded to examine the obstruction thrown in the way of the 
avenues to the settlement; and perceived, to his extreme mortification, 
that the west quarter was still capable of being approached by a narrow 
pevel without rosepety and that the utmost exertions of the work- 
men had accomplished only the mounting of the revolving nine-pounder 
at the post, by which the path was enfiladed, but that the platform was 
still left entirely exposed. The eastern quarter was about equally open to 
the approach of the enemy, but the station was protected by a stockade, 
and a steep ledge of rocks made the access difficult. 

** Picket guards of four men each were detailed, to be posted a hundred 
yards in advance of each of the stations, through the night. No man was 
allowed to sleep before the following day, at sunrise; and patrols of na. 
tive Africans were dispersed through the woods in every direction. An 
order was given to families occupying the most exposed houses, to sleep 
in such as were more centrally situated. 

“* Throughout the 9th, the order established on the preceding day con- 
tinued ; and some progress made in the labour of felling trees, and other- 
wise obstructing every practicable access to the settlement. 

‘« Sunday, November 10th. The morning was devoted, as usual, to the 
refreshment of the settlers, none of whom had slept for the twenty-four 
hours preceding. At one p.m. all were remanded to their fatigue and 
other. duties, till sunset; when the order appointed for the preceding 
night was resumed. The women and children attended divine service. 

** Intelligence had reached the Agent early in the day, that the hostile 
forces had made a movement, and were crossing the Montserado river a 
few miles above the settlement; but the-patrols made no discovery 
through the day. At sunset, however, the enemy again put themselves in 
motion, and at an early hour of the night, had assembled, as was after- 
wards learnt, to the number of six to nine hundred men on the peninsula, 
where, at the distance of less than half a mile to the westward of the set- 
tlement, they encamped till near morning. -Their camp, afterwards exa- 
mined, extended half a mile in length, and induces a strong probability 
that the number of warriors assembled on this occasion has been altoge- 
ther underrated. 

** The most wakeful vigilance on the part of the settlers was kept up 
through the night. But, with a fatality which was quite of a piece with 
all the hinderances that had impeded the progress of the defences on the 
western quarter, the picket-guard in advance of that post ventured on a 
violation of their orders, by leaving their station at the first dawn of 
day ; at which it was their duty to remain till sunrise. The native force 
‘was already in motion, and followed directly in the rear of the picket- 
guard. The latter had just rejoined their gan, about which ten men were 
now assembled, when the enemy, suddenly presenting a front of ten yards 
in width, at sixty distant, delivered their fire, and rushed forward with 
their spears to seize the post. Several men were killed and disabled by 
the first fire, and the remainder driven from their gun without dis- 
charging it. Then, retiring upon the centre (see the arrangement of the 
guns, p. 43), threw the reserve there stationed into momentary confu- 
sion; and had the enemy at this instant pressed their advantage, it is 
hardly conceivable that they should have failed of entire success. Their 
avidity for plunder was their defeat. - Four houses in that outskirt of the 





settlement had fallen into their hands. Every man on whose savage ra- 
pacity so resistless a temptation happened to operate, rushed impetuously 
upon the pillage thus thrown in his way. The movement of the main 
body was disordered and impeded; and an opportunity afforded the 
Agent, assisted principally by the Reverend Lot Cary, to rally the broken 
force of the settlers. The two central guns, with a part of their own men, 
and several who had been driven from the western station, were, with @ 
little exertion, brought back into action, and formed in the line of two 
slight buildings, thirty yards in advance of the enemy. 

“« The second discharge of a brass field-piece, double-shotted with ball 
and grape, brought the whole body of the enemy toa stand. That gun 
was well served, and appeared to do great execution. The havoc would 
have been greater, had not the fire, from motives of humanity, been so 
directed as to clear the dwellings about which the enemy’s force was 
gathered in heavy masses. These houses were known at that moment to 
contain more than twelve helpless women and children. 

‘« The eastern and southern posts were, from their situation, precluded 
from rendering any active assistance on the occasion; but the officers 
and men attached to them deserve the highest praise, of doing their duty 
by maintaining their stations, and thus protecting the flank and rear of 
the few whose lot it was to be brought to action. 

“ A few musqueteers, with E. Johnson at their head, by passing round 
upon the enemy’s flank, served to increase the consternation which was 
beginning to pervade their unwieldy body. In about twenty minutes after 
the settlers had taken their stand, the front of the enemy began to recoil. 
But from the numerous obstructions in their rear, the entire absence of 
discipline, and the extreme difficulty of giving a reversed motion to so 
large a body, a small part only of which was directly exposed to danger, 
and the delay occasioned by the practice of carrying off all their dead 
and wounded, rendered a retreat, for some minutes longer, impossible. 
The very violence employed by those in the front, in their impatience to 
hasten it, by increasing the confusion, produced an effect opposite to 
that intended. The Americans perceiving their advantage, now re- 
gained possession of the western post, and instantly brought the long 
nine to rake the whole line of the enemy. Imagination can scarcely 
figure to itself a throng of human beings in a more capital state of ex- 
posure to the destructive power of the machinery of modern warfare f 
Eight hundred men were here pressed, shoulder to shoulder, in so compact 
aform that a child might easily walk upon their heads from one end of the 
mass to the other, presenting in their rear a breadth of rank equal to 
twenty or thirty men, and all exposed to a gun of great power, raised ona 
platform, at only from thirty to sixty yards distance! Every shot literally 
spent its force in asolid mass of living human flesh! Their fire suddenly 
terminated. A savage yell was raised, which filled the dismal forest with 
a momentary horror. It gradually died away; and the whole host dis. 
appeared. At eight o’clock, the well-known signal of their dispersion 
and return to their homes was sounded, and many small parties seen at a 
distance directly afterwards moving off in different directions. One large 
canoe employed in reconveying a party across the mouth of the Mont- 
serado, venturing within the range of the long gun, was struck by a shot, 
and several men killed. 

“‘On the part of the settlers, it was soon discovered that considerable 
injury had been sustained. 

“One woman who had imprudently passed the night in the house first 

beset by the enemy, had received thirteen wounds, and been thrown 
aside as dead. Another, flying from her house with her two infant chil- 
dren, received a wound in the head. froma cutlass, and was robbed of 
both her babes, but providentially escaped. A young married woman, 
with the mother of five small children, finding the house in which they 
slept surrounded by savage enemies, barricadoed the door in the vain hope 
of safety. It was forced. Each of the women then seizing an axe, held 
the irresolute barbarians in check for several minuteslonger. Having 
discharged their guns, they seemed desirous of gaining the shelter of the 
house previous to reloading. At length, with the aid of their spears, and 
by means of a general rush, they overcame their heroine adversaries, and 
instantly stabbed the youngest tothe heart. The mother instinctively 
springing for her suckling babe, which recoiled through fright, and was 
left behind, rushed through a small window on the opposite side of the 
house, and providentially escaped to the lines unhurt, between two heavy 
fires. 
“The Agent had caused a return to be made at nine o’clock, which 
certainly exhibited a melancholy statement of the loss sustained by the 
little company. But it was animating to perceive that none—not even 
the wounded, in their severest sufferings, were dispirited or insensible of 
the signal providence to which they owed the successful issue of their 
struggle. 

sie it never has been possible to ascertain the number of the enemy killed 
or disabled on this occasion. The only entry made on the subject in the 
Colonial Journal, is dated November 15th; and_states, ‘The following 
circumstances prove the carnage to have been, for the number engaged, 
great. A large canoe, from which the dead and wounded could be seen 
to be taken, on its arriving at the opposite side of the Montserado, and 
which might easily carry twelve men, was employed upwards of two 
hours in ferrying them over. In this time, not less than ten to twelve 
trips‘must have been made. It is also known that many of the wounded 
were conveyed away along the south beach on mats; and that the dead, 
left of necessity in the woods, where many fell, are carried off by their 
friends every night. But two days ago, twenty-seven bodies were dis- 
covered by a party of friendly Condoes employed by the Agent for the 

urpose. On entering the wood, the offensive effluvium from putrid 
Cade is at this time intolerable.’ 

“The numerical force of the settlers amounted to thirty-five persons, 
including six native-youths, not sixteen years of age. Of this number 
about one-half were engaged.” 


A second attack, of even a more formidable kind, was repulsed : 
and at length Liberia has freed itself from its foreign enemies ; it 
has purchased a great part of the neighbouring country, and pos- 
sesses an extent of coast equal to about one hundred and fifty 
miles. Its commerce is in a fair way of advancement, and there 
is, in short, every reason to suppose that the Blacks, under an 
American birth and education, may be able ultimately not only.to- 
advance themselves to a colony of wealth and influence, but be- 
come the germ of civilization, which may spread and increase’ 
among the countless tribes of Africa. 


Dr. W. Henverson's Plain Rules for ce bow the Health of 
the Delicate, Preserving the Health of the Strong, and Prolong- 
ing the Life of All, is a sensible and useful publication. Dr. Han- 
DERSON’'s remedies are by no means new, but he brings common 
sense and experience to the discussion of a state of body in which 
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a little good advice, properly taken, goes a great way. If any per- 
son feels that his person is a burthen—that his appetite is bad— 
that he loses flesh—that his nights are sleepless—or that in any 
other manner, mentally or physically, life is deprived of its portion 
of enjoyment—he may peruse Dr. HenpErson’s book with a 
prospect of considerable advantage. In short, we believe that in 
numbers of such cases, it would be wiser to buy the Plain Rules for 
six shillings, and read them fora week, than pay Dr. twenty 
shillings for ten minutes hasty advice. 





The Reverend Toomas Fiynn has published a Greek Gram- 
mar “on a new and systematic plan, according to the analytic me- 
thod.” We have looked over this Grammar with some attention, and 
have not been able to discover that it possesses any novelty which 
deserves notice. It appears to be a Greek Grammar altogether 
after the ancient plan of grammars, and with far less to deserve 
notice than some of them. At the same time, we must add, that 
if a grammar or accidence be used for the purpose of teaching 
Greek—and it generally is—Mr. Fiywn’s is pretty nearly as good 
as any other. 


More Bible Stories. This week we have to notice a little vo- 
lume by the Reverend SamugeL Woop, in which the incidents of 
the Old Testament are levelled to the comprehension of children, 
and described in a style of considerable plainness and simplicity. 
They have not the elaborateness nor the elegance of Lucy Bar- 
TON’s, and perhaps are chiefly adapted for a humbler class of 
readers. Like the same author's Addresses for Sunday Schools, 
they are probably intended for the use of the poor, and others in 
the lower walks of life. We must say that the Sunday School 
Addresses are intelligible to any class; and, we have no doubt, 
will be found highly useful in those admirable institutions. 


Mr. Youne’s Elements of the Integral Calculus forms the third 
part of a course intended to supply the student with a sufficient 
view of the principles of modern analytical science. We have had 
occasion to be well satisfied with the accuracy and neatness of the 
«* Analytical Geometry” and the Differential Calculus; and from 
the but superficial examination we have hitherto been able to 

ive the Integral Calculus, we doubt not but that the author 

as put together a careful and well-arranged compilation, highly 
deserving of the attention of mathematical students, who are not 
bound, by the fact of belonging to a particular school or college, to 
purchase far less deserving works. We remember the time when 
such a work as this would have been invaluable, and we do not 
think that any late publication has superseded the necessity of it. 
No comparison can be made between it and the hasty translation 
of La Croix, by Messrs. Peacock and WHEWwELL. 


A very able answer to Mr. Bassagz’s pamphlet on the Decline 
of Science has been written by a foreigner, and is now published 
by Mr. Farapay, who has kept it by him, he tells us, four months, 
—very unnecessarily we should think, for there never could have 
been a doubt of the propriety of sending so well-informed and judi- 
cious a paper to the press. : 

We never thought Mr. Bassage’s pamphlet any other than the 
result of a fit of the spleen. He was entitled to honours at Cam- 
bridge in the commencement of his scientific life, and was disap- 
pointed in them, and we do not think things have had their right 
colour with him since. Science is so far from being on the de- 
cline in-this country, that Britain is looked up to by the whoie of 
Europe, without even excepting France, as one of the most favour- 
able soils for its production, Perhaps at this moment we have 
not to boast of any one or two giants in science who overtop all 
the rest of the world; but, nevertheless, a more ingenious body of 
scientific men, or a greater quantity of scientific discovery, is not 
a arp in activity than in England. 

t is singular that British science should be attacked by an 
Englishman and defended by a foreigner. The reason is, however, 
_pretty evident. Mr. Bassace, who some time ago began the dis- 
_cussion, lives among rivals; his eye rests on petty meannesses; he 
hears of the failure of friends, he feels the jealousies of his enemies, 
and thus looks upon the wrong side of the tapestry. A foreigner, 
and moreover a German, conversant with English, is placed in 
a convenient point of view for estimating the effect of the whole 
movement of the science of England: he is not too near for his 
eye to be filled with one object, and that perhaps a disagreeable 
one; neither can he be jostled or rudely treated by those strug- 
gling forward, for he is not among them. _Littleness is concealed 
y distance, and greatness is exhibited in its just proportions. 
As for pecuniary reward, which Mr. BABBAGE complains is want- 
ing, he ought to know that that is, under all Governments, con- 
fined to the prone ig of the land, with very rare exceptions. 
His instances under Napo.gon are very unfortunate: it is true 
Napo.eon made scientific men Counts and Marquises, and gave 
them wealth, but they had previously given themselves power 
while the country was in a state of revolution. They sold their 
ower to the First Consul and the Emperor, and not their science. 
hat was the fate of the scientific men who opposed him, or who 
had no influence to sell, or who would not sell it ? 

Where scientific men have the rewards and honours which Mr. 
BABBAGE seems to covet for his countrymen, he ought to have 
Anown, without being told by this enlightened foreigner, that such 
rewards: are held at will, at the pleasure of a government; and 





thereby, if these rewards are valued by the holders or are valuable in 
the eyes Al pcos opinion, such men are no better than adherents 
and. political slaves. It may be true that the pursuit of science is 
not the road to wealth, though the examples of such men as Davy 
and WoLLASTON seem against it—but what of that ? it zs the pur- 
suit of science and not of wealth: it may as well be said the 
pursuit of wealth is not the way to attain science. A man 
must have, it is true, sufficient to exist upon; but the sooner 
ideas of luxury and the progress of science are separated, 
the better. It never was the case, and never will be, that 
philosophy is the road to riches; and the more strenuously a 
contempt and an indifference to wealth is inculcated in phi- 
losophers, the more likely are they to become eminent and use- 
ful in their respective branches of study. It is only when the 
minds of men are raised above a devotion to the sensualities of 
life, that they ever become truly distinguished and glorious in phi- 
losophy. 

The fact is, that our young philosophers have a leaven of Mam- 
nion inthem; they are touched by the vanities and inanities 
of the world: they will be gentlemen and men of fashion as well as 
philosophers: they must indulge in expensive society, and figure 
among men who have no other calling than the world. All this 
requires wealth; and they are angry to find that, after very consider- 
able success in their scientific pursuits, they are not so rewarded 
that they may leave or pursue them as they please, and in the mean 
time flutter on the surface of society, and partake in the vanity of 
a scientific ovation through clubs, and dinners, and parties. Time 
will mend all this: either a Reform will call scientific men to office, 
or scientific men will learn that they must not worship both God 
and Mammon. 





FINE ARTS. 
CLOSE OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tuz exhibition of pictures by the Old Masters in this gallery closed to- 
day. On its first opening, we allowed ourselves just space enough to 
point out to the notice of our readers the most striking features of the 
collection, intending to give a more ample account of its beauties; but 
the pressing demands of novelties have prevented our devoting sufficient 
space to such a detail, and we can now only solace ourselves by retracing 
the impressions made by these noble works. We invite our readers to 
go along with us on an imaginary visit to the gallery, and view the pic- 
tures with the ‘“* mind's eye.” 

It is the most striking peculiarity as well as the great charm 
of the works of the Old Masters, that every one who delights to look on 
a beautiful landscape, or takes interest in the contemplation of the 
human face, may see faithful reflections of both these objects, in great 
variety ; and will derive more pleasure in this view of the pictures, than 
does the mere connoisseur, who looks at them exclusively as paintings. 
Those who can also appreciate the difficulties as well as the success of 
the art, and who can admire the skill and feeling of the artist as well as 
the beauty of the scene or object presented to them, will derive a two- 
fold gratification. 

In all cases where the old painters had only to delineate the scene or 
person before them, the truth and power of their art is wonderful. It is 
in these instances that painting achieves its most complete and success 
ful, though not its highest and grandest triumphs. Yet we admire, both 
for the sake of nature and of the art. The old painters were inspired 
workmen. They must have felt the beauty and the scenes they por- 
trayed, as well as understood how to imitate them. Craupz drank in 
the streams of light that flow through his pictures—the fervid glow of 
sunset—the cooler splendours of the dawn—the dim twilight through 
which “ far lands are seen tremblingly’’—the green repose of his grace. 
ful trees, “ branch-charmed by the earnest stars.’ Gaspar Poussin 
must have loved to dream away hours in the umbrageous solitudes of 
a woody landscape, or in a dell surrounded by steep cliffs crowned with 
temples or villas— 

“ A forked mountain or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t.” 

Hossma loved the coppice, with its hamlets, in the cool, green shade ; 
Ruyspar., the wooded waterfall; Curr, the calm’ sunset glow ; and 
Ressranpr, the twilight stillness, when light and darkness struggle for 
the mastery. They not only place the scenes before you, but excite the 
sensations which those sceries create. Yet all this was the work of un. 
derstanding and technical skill in their art, which was only second tona- 
ture. The integrity of their labour shows the modesty of their genius 
as well as its power. They never set up their pretensions between the 
spectator and the scene before them. It was the same in portraiture. 
They gave no airs of theirown—not that they could not, but that they 
would not; but placed the man before you ‘ in his habit 4s he lived.” 
They had a task to do, and they did it in their best manner—and 
a very fine one it was. Look at the heads of Remsranpr in this 
collection. “ A Woman looking from. a window” (53) is ugly and 
disagreeable enough, but true tu the life. It would have been plea- 
santer had she been better looking, but the effect and the vraisemblance 
coyld not have been finer, and we hardly wish the face changed. The 
“ Portrait of his Wife’? (85), golden with sunny light, and almost 
breathing with life, is a reality that there is no getting over. If any one 
looking at this picture says it is vulgar, we have only to reply, that human 
nature is so. Lawrence would not have painted his wife thus (had she 
been his); but we by no means think that Lawrence's picture of her 
would have been more agreeable—and we know it would have been less 
like, and not true. Lawrence complimented his sitters rather equivo~ 
cally, by giving them airs and looks that did not belong to them, as though 
their own were not good enough ; but he knew that their vanity would 
blind them to the flattery. Vanpyke, we think, complimented, but not 
at the expense of truth: he only gave his sitters their best looks and a 
graceful attitude, throwing round them as a mantle the charm of his art, 
and investing them with an air of gallantry, or suavity, or ens , Or 
elegance, appropriate to the character. His portraits of the ‘* Two 

of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham” (4), show fine discrimination of 
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character, and are ‘fall of life, with the real boyish look of inquiring in- 
genuousness. That of the Countess of Devonshire (17), is a true por- 
traiture of the woman of quality, with a matronly air. Trrian concen- 
trated the energies of the character of -his sitters, and made them look 
as they did when in earnest. He brought the mind and disposition into 
the eyes, which look at you point-blank like the cannon from an embra- 
sure, or peer out with the fascinating power of a serpent’s. The por- 
traits in this exhibition assigned to him, are not in his best style; and 
one or two, moreover, are begrimed with dirt; but there is an expres. 
sion in them which will not be denied attention. ‘‘ A Man’s Portrait” 
(97), has that appearance of exactness in the resemblance, and a look of 
identity, which characterize Trr1an’s heads. The portraits of Sir Josuua 
Reyno.ps and Garnsnorouau are also distinguished for kindred feelings 
of truth and perceptions of character and grace ; but they are deficient, in 
comparison with those of the great masters before named, by reason of 
their want of precision and completeness in detail. That generalizing 
theory which Sir Josuua carried into effect, had some influence 
in rendering his faces less distinct and identical in character and 
expression. His best portraits—that of Mrs. Siddons, for instance, 
at Lord Grosvenor’s—are exceptions to this rule, and they make 
us regret the more that he ever adopted it. His fancy pieces in 
the present exhibition—such as ‘* The Snake in the Grass” (6), 
*¢Girl and Dog” (148), and ‘Girl Drawing” (151), charming as 
sketches, are as paintings flashy daubs, compared with the elaborate 
richness and completion of some of their neighbours. His portrait of 
“Mrs. Lloyd”? (80), a slight, graceful form, in rather too studied an atti- 
tude, inscribing her name on a tree, is a beautiful picture, notwith- 
standing the face wants meaning. The painting is sketchy; the 
shadows of the foliage dappling the drapery produce a pleasing effect. 
His portrait of “Sir William Hamilton” (114) is a picture of sterling 
merit, well painted and arranged. Sir William has an animated air, but 
the expression of his face is not striking, nor particularly well defined. 
95, a little sketch by Garnsnorovan, of his birth-place, is doubly in- 
teresting for the subject. 

There is a slight ‘ Landscape with a setting Sun,’ by Rusens 
(18), a sketch full of nature and genins—which is something like 
it. Rusens’s landscapes are physically clumsy in style, but there 
is a vast deal of truth and gusto in them, with all their defects. Who 
can pass by 46, “‘ A Bird’s-eye View,” or 50, “‘A Snow Scene,” 
without being struck with their extraordinary qualities? ‘The Tri- 
umph of Silenus,” which is between these two landscapes, is a subject 
where Rusens revelled in his sylvan sensualities, whose grossness is 
redeemed by the truth of the savage and half-animal character of the 
‘actors in the scene. Silenus is a vinous Falstaff; and instead of his 
companions at the Boar’s Head, he is surrounded by a group of Flemish 
Bacchantes. The ‘ Holy Family” of Trrian (5), is a quaint picture, 
but rich in colour; the bright draperies startle the eye from the quiet 
green back-ground of trees. ‘‘ Raphael and Fornarina” (19), shows how 
the great painters elaborated their works; though this painting is so 
hard, and has so little intellectuality or sentiment about it, that we can- 
not fancy it to be the work of the divine Rarpwart. The expression of 
the woman in Guercino’s “ Absalom and Tamar’? (52), imparts an in- 
terest which neither the subject nor the picture would otherwise com- 
mand: her face has the very momentary expression of subdued grief. 
** The Woman at the Well” (60), is only a good painting: the woman 
does not look like one who had suffered the forgiving rebuke of the Savi- 
our, Muriiso’s * Marriage Feast at Cana”’ (48), is a good, quiet picture, 
with faces full of humane expression, that of Christ in particular ; but 
it is only a banquet, and does not look like the scene of a miracle. 
Hounern’s “ Noli me tangere ” (157), has great earnestness of expres- 
sion, and displays the good intention and Gothic style of the painter. 
25 and 31, by P. Trsauon1, are cabinet pictures, admirable for the excel- 
lence of their art. ‘“ Cadmus slaying the Dragon”? (70), by Sarvaror, 
is aremarkable picture, with fine expression, aad a tone of horror, if 
we may be allowed the phrase. This supernatural air, that seems to 
pervade some of the works of the old painters, is also observable in the 
*¢ Jonas ” of Gaspar Poussin (51); which is only a ship and a whale in 
a marine landscape, but there is a wild and solemn grandeur about it, 
that tells of some strange event. The landscapes of CLaupe and Gaspar 
Poussin do not need particularizing ; they partake of the fine qualities 
which belong to the works of their respective painters; and though we 
have seen finer, they are only surpassed by those that are unrivalled. 
The tranquillity of the dim seclusion in those of Gaspar Poussin, and 
the sober hues of earth, the bright and clear atmosphere, and the green 
sparkling waters of Craupr, charm the senses like the distant sounds of 
music breaking the silence of evening. 

There are also some first-rate specimens of the Dutch school. 
* Shooting at a Target,” by Tenrers (113), is a transcript of the actual 
scene ; painted in a broad and simple style, with a cool, clear, silvery 
tone; Dutch Nature throughout. ‘‘ The Gamblers” (117), is inimit- 
able: the action and expression of every figure denote the intensity of 
their interest; the painting is masterly, and the finish beautiful. 
Osrane’s Boors are scarcely less excellent ; the richness of his colouring, 
and the gusto with which he portrayed these human swine, redeem the 
grossness of the subject. Not so the hard and literal grossness of Van 
Sreen, whose very finish but adds to the repulsive truth of his subjects. 
There are likewise good specimens of the highly-finished miniature pic- 
tures of Gzrarp Dovuw (his own portrait), Merzv, and Nerscusr; a 
moonlight piece or two by VanpERNEER; a sea-piece by VanpErR Ca- 
PELLA (all nature) ; a landscape with cattle, by Cuxr, an evening scene 
with charming effect ; a delicately-finished waterfall by Ruyspaz1, and 
two or three of Hossima’s wood-scenes, Those who are familiar with 
the works of the painters can form an idea of these pictures without 
— description ; but the ‘‘Cow’s Head,” by Bercuem, can only 

appreciated by looking on the living reality. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Masor’s Cabinet Edition of Hocarrn is now completed, by the publi- 
cation of the Fourth Part; and we can bear witness, that the spirit 
and meaning of the originals are preserved with a fidelity which 
renders this edition quite unique. We have rarely found ourselves dis- 
appointed in the expression of any particular face, while the general 
appeernace of the old enguavings is also kept up. The execntion of some 
plates might have been less coarse; but there is no lack of the essen- 





tials of vigour and truth, Hocarr is now made a hand-book, which 
used to be an atlas, of human life and character; and there is no longer 
any excuse for its being missed in the most moderate library. TRUSLER’s 
moralizing commentary will be a recommendation of the plates to some, 
and will be tolerated for its good intention by others: it makes the vo. 
lume a reading-book, to those who forget that though we only look at 
other prints, we read those of Hogarru. 

The Enatisn Scnoor of Pamrine and Scunrrurr is also drawing to 
aconclusion. Numbers XXII.and XXIII. present their accustomed 
variety of subjects. These outlines are very trying to indifferent com- 
positions; for, being destitute of the charm of effect, and hardly sus- 
ceptible of the delicacies of expression, they make the picture rest 
wholly on its composition, except where the memory serves to convey 
the filling-up of the original. It would therefore be unfair to the artists 
to judge of their works from these slight and reduced outlines, which 
only serve to assist the recollection. We think, however, that a nearer 
approach to the physiognomical character and expression of the originals 
might have been made, even in these small outlines, had the low price 
of the work allowed of additional care in the execution of the plates. 

Part V. of the Warrerina Paces shows no improvement in its en 
gravings ; which are the means of spoiling what seem to be very clever 
drawings of pleasing scenes. 

Of Part IV. of the Brstican Series of the Castner Arias, we have 
only to repeat what we have said of the previous Numbers. 

A Mr. H. Meu.ine has published a print, painted and etched by him- 
self, of “*The Retreat of a Baggage-Waggon at the Battle of Naseby.’” 
We are at a loss to discover why he chose a subject so devoid of interest. 
There is some merit in the print on the score of effect, anda certain de- 
gree of spirit in the design; but the drawing is not extraordinary, and 
the etching is extremely coarse. 


New Carrcatures.—H. B. has set forth, in his graphic chronicles 
of political rumours and incidents, the false insinuation of the Anti- 
Reformers, that the people are indifferent to the Bill, under the title of 
* Another Sign of the Times ; or Symptoms of what our Modern Archi 
tects complacently term ‘ Settling.’ ” Two Doric pillars support the 
*¢ Bill,” which is represented broken, and falling by the giving way of 
the pillar of “* Popularity,’? which is based on “ Gullibility ;” while the 
other pillar of ‘* The King’s Name,” with the crown for its capital, 
stands firm—the artist does not say on Public Opinion, for that truth 
would demonstrate the falsity of the notion he embodies. Lords Grey 
and Brougham are shoring up the falling pillar with the prop of ‘‘ the 
Times,” and Lord John Russell is backing it up by main force. Among 
other new caricatures, are the following—Lord Brougham asa Will 0’ the 
Wisp luring Lords Grey, Durham, &c., into a bog, while Lord London- 
derry (who ought to know a bog when he sees it, since he so often floun- 
ders about in the mire) is vainly warning them of their danger. Lord 
Londonderry as a shuttlecock, bandied to and fro by Lords Brougham 
and Grey: the players seem to find it good exercise, and the light and 
feathered toy, vain of its giddy'height, exclaims, “ What an agreeable 
sensation!” The Duke of Cumberland at the Coronation, as the modern 
Peter Schlemihi, without a shadow (of popularity), is a goodidea. The 
** Breaking-up of the Half-crown-ation’’ represents the Dukes of Wel- 
lington, Devonshire, &c., impatient of waiting for their carriages, mak- 
ing their robes perform the useful service of cloaks, and setting out in the 
rain protecting their coronets with umbrellas. 





LINES ON THE CAPTURE OF WARSAW 
BY THE RUSSIANS, 
And are they low—those noble ones ? and was the struggle vain, 
Where Freedom strove with Tyranny, and valour with the chain? 
Hath the meteor torch of Liberty but waked the Pole, to cast 
One bright ray on his fetters, and be quench’d in Slavery’s blast ? 


Oh! sorrowful and broken are the spirits of the brave, 

As they think upon the happier dead, cold in their glorious grave ; 
And life shall be unheeded now, or only prized to tell 

The captive child to love the cause in which his father fell. 


But shall there be no vengeance for that murder’d patriot band ? 

No payment for the blood they pour’d, like water on the sand? 

For all the beauteous earth was made, for ali the glorious sun, 

And why should thousands weep and bleed, to glut the pride of one ? 


Yet hark! their doom is spoken in a spirit’s awful tones ; 


They quail—the Royal Vultures—Oh ! they tremble on their thrones ;. 


And Freedom, with a giant arm, her standard hath unfurled, 
Mankind shall be her children, and her hallowed home—the world. 
J. WwW. W. 





An Economicat Parnrer.—lI called upon D. [George Dawe, the Aca- 
demician] to congratulate him. His pleasant housekeeper seemed em- 
barrassed ; owned that her master was alone. But could he be spoken 
with ? With some importunity I prevailed upon her to usher me up 
into his painting-room. It was in Newman Street. . At his easel stood 
D., with an immense spread of canvass before him, and by his side a— 
live Gouse. I inquired into this extraordinary combination. Under the 
rose he informed me, that he had undertaken to paint a transparency 
for Vauxhall, against an expected visit of the Allied Sovereigns to that 
place. I smiled at an engagement so derogatory to his new-born 
honours; but a contempt of small gains was never one of D.'s foibles: 
My eyes beheld crude forms of warriors, kings, rising under his brush 
upon this interminable stretch of cloth. The Wolga, the Don, and the 
Nieper were there, or their representative River Gods; and Father 
Thames clubbed urns with the Vistula. Glory with her dazzling Eagle 
was not absent, nor Fame, nor Victory. The shade of Rubens might 
have evoked the mighty allegories. But what was the Goose? He was 
evidently sitting for a something. D, at last informed me, that having 
fixed upon a group of rivers, he could not introduce the Royal Thames. 
without his swans—that he had inquired the price of a live swan, and 
it being more than he was prepared to give for it, he had bargained with 
the poulterer for the newt thing to it; addi significantly, that it would 
do to roast, after it had served its turn to paint swans by. ‘ Reader, this 
‘is.a true story—Charles Lamb, in the Englishman for September. 
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(1) 
THEATRES. 
NGLISH OPERA COMPANY; 


THEATRE ROY AL, ADELPHI, STRAND. 
On Monday, The EVIL EYE. OLD AND Y@pPNG. And 
JONATHAN, IN ENGLAND, . \ 
On Tuesday, = EVIL EYE. With WANTE re - GOVERNESS. 
nd JONATHAN IN ENG GLA 
On a The EVIL EYE, The bic TURESQUE. 
And JONATHAN IN ENGLA 


> > x 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE 
MADAME VESTRIS respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Gentry, and her Friends, that the THEA’ TRE having been hale 
re-decorated and embellished under the direction of Mr. Beazley, 
and executed by Messrs, Crase, will open on SATU RDAY, the 
FIRST of OCTOBER, 

With the Comic Burletta of the CHASTE SALUTE. 
Colonel Derville—Mr. HORN, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Lucille—Miss FORDE, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

After which an entirely new Burletta, in which Mr. LISTON will 
toake his first appearance on this Stage. To conclude with the 
____ OLYMPIC REVELS. Pandora—MADAME VEST. RIS. 


EDUCATION: 
ONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL— 


The Studies of the Pupils after the present Recess are. to be 
resumed on Monday, the 3rd of October. The Head Master (JOHN 
WALKER, Jun. A. B. Trin. Coll. Dublin) will atteng@ daily during 
the suing, week at 16, Gower Street, Bedford Square, from Nine 
to Eleven o’Clock, to communicate with Parents or Guardians who 
may wish for an interview. 24th September, 1831. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


> + 7 
T a MEETING of the INCORPORA- 
TION of MALTMEN of LEITH, held within their Con- 
vening House at Leith, the 20th day of September, 1831, 
The following Resolutions were moved Jy James B. Scott, 
Esq. the Master, and unanimously agreed to : 
ist. That this Incorporation have Observed t the progress of the 
great healing measure of Parliamentary a through the House 
of Commons with intense and growing anxi 
2nd. That the Commons House of P Sobemene, having now so 
magnanimously evinced their determination to be the real repre- 
sentatives of the people wy the passing of the Reform Bill, sup- 
ported by his Most Excellent Majesty’s Ministers, it remains only 
that the House of Lords shall not stay the ardent wishes of the 
country, but shall manifest a merited sympathy with the united de- 
sires of an united people, by passing a measure so essential to the 
well-being of the empire. 
8rd. That, therefore, this Incorporation shall petition that 
Right Honourable House to pass the Bill as carried up to then 
from the House of Commons with as little delay as is consistent 
with the forms of Parliament. 
4th. That a Petition, in terms of the foregoing resolutions, be 
forwarded to the Right Honourable Earl Grey, with a request ‘that 
he will honour this peoorngentign by its presentation to the House 
of Lords. Signed) JAMES SCOTT, Master. 
Mr. Philip moved the thanks of the Mesting to the Master for the 
so tbh manner in which he called them together, thereby afford- 
ing this Incorporation an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
upon so important a matter, involving, as it does, the most sacred 
interests of this great empire,—which motion was agreed to by ac- 
clamation. Extracted from the minutes by A. SIMSON, Clerk. 


SHIPS ABOUT TO SAIL. 
FOR MEASUREMENT GOODS ONLY; ; LOaDING IN THE 
Ww 
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for HOBA RT. 

LAUNCESTON, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, the fine first- 

class Brig, ARETHU $A, burthen 210 Tons. J.S. BOULTON, 

Commander. Has very ‘ood accommodation for Passengers. For 

x ee and Passage apply to WALTER BUCHANAN, 4, Leaden- 
all Sureet, 
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(2) 
The Toilet—Continued. 
BEAUTIFUL HEAD of HAIR is the 


GRANDEST ORNAMENT belonging to the HUMAN 
FRAME. How strangely the loss of it changes the countenance 
and prematurely brings on the appearance of old age, which causes 
many to recoil at being uncovered, and sometimes even to shun, 
society to avoid the jests and sneers of their acquaintances! The re- 
mainder of their lives are consequently spent in retirement. In 
short, even the loss of property fills not the generous thinking youth 
with ‘that heavy sinking gloom as does the loss of his hair, To 
avert all these unpleasant circumstances, C. and A. OLDRID¢ 
BALM OF COLUMBIA stops the hair from falling off on the first 
application, and a few Bottles restore it again; it also produces 
whiskers and eye-brows, prevents the hair from turning grey, 
makes it curl beautifully, and frees it from scurf. Price és. 6d., 6s. 
and Lls. per Bottle. 

Numerous Certificates of the first respectability in support oe Ae 
virtues of Oldrids Balm are shown by the lroprietors, 1, 
lington Street, Strand, where it is Sold, and by all apes 
Pe Perfume rsaud Medicine Venders. 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR for the Skin 
and Complexion.—Its soothing, cooling, and ameliorative 
properties, immediately allay the smarting irritab ility of the Skin; 
assuage inflammation, heal harsh and rough skin, remove eutane- 
ous eruptions, ¢ and produce a beautiful complexion ; afford soothing 
relief to ladies nursing their offspriag; and to gentlemen after 
shaving, it allays the smarting pain, and renders the skin smooth 
‘and pleasant. h genuine Bottle has the name and address en- 
graved on the G rnment Stamp, which is pasted on the bottle. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. id. per Bottle. ROWI. A AR 
OIL, the ORIG IN AL and GENUINE, y Production, 
possessing salubrious and wonderful nutritive properties, which 
prevents the bair fall grey, &c. end has the un- 
equalled property o nating and delectable ap- 
pearanes to the P id., and 21s. per Bottle. 
tOWLAND’S ENC E of anging Red or Grey 
Whiskers to Black or Drown. rice 4s. and 10s, 6d. per 
Bottle. Also, ROWL AND” 8 ODONTO, for cle: ansing the Teeth 
and Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, The above Articles are sold by 
the Sole Propriet< A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON 
GARDE N. 
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Miscellaneous— Continued, 


O ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, AND 
DRAFTSMEN. teBines the Death of Mr. Lan; gui the late 
surviving partner of Messrs. Brookman and Langdon, the utmost 
attention ha han been given to the Manufacture of Drawi ing Pencils in 
Cedar, by S. MORDAN and CO., who pledge themselves to supply 
nothing but. Pure Cumberland Lead, thereby removing those objec~ 
tions and annoyances so frequently compli ained of in Drawi ing Pon- 
cils. All those who wish to be satisfied as to the genuineness of these 
Pencils, may see them manufactured at No. 22, Castle Street, Fins- 
bury, which establishment now has the honour, exclusively * to sv ae 
ply ‘all the Government Offices. Sold retail by all respectable St 
tioners, &c, throughout the United Kingdom.—S. MORDAN a4 
CO-’S name is on each Pencil. 


APER HANGINGS.—R. CHATER begs 

to inform the Public, that he has an excellent assortment of 

PAPER HANGINGS of the best quality and workmanship, adapted 

to rooms of every size, from the smallest cottage to the largest 

mansion, the beauty and elegance of which depend most essentially 

on the interior decorations, and the prices will be found very mode- 
rate.—Ne. 160, Fleet Street, 


SALES BY a¥ AUCTION, 


MR. REEVES’S BO S BOOKCASES, &c. 


By Auction, By Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON,,. 
At their House, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
On THURSDAY next, SEPTEMBER 9th, at Twelve o'C lock, 
THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE RANGE OF 


Manse NY AND OTHER BOOK 
d , of the Late JOHN REEVES, Esq. M.A. . 

4 i a pose ae which are bony FIVE 1001. SHARES” in DRU ey 
N > 


CAPIT! PAL G SLOBE 3,  MATHE MATICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 
ne Property of the Same. 
May be Viewed on Tuesday prior, and Catalogues had at the 
Place of Sale. 






































DRESS. 
UGGIN’S Patent Ventilating BEAVER 
HATS are acknowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever 
yet invented ; they are exceedingly light, only 4} ounces—will 
never injure by wet, lose their colour or shape, and will not prevent 
the egress of perspiration, which has been so much the complaiat 
of Water-proof Hats, o fren producing the head-ache and the loss 
of hair. Price 21s. and 26s. Li idy’s Riding and best Drab and Brown 
Hats, at the same price. Superfine Water-proof Beaver Hats, 183. 
Also ‘the very best light Silk Hats, 18s. At Duggin and Co’s, 80, 
Newgate Street, near the New P: ost Office. 


HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 
HEAP ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, 


FRENCH, COTTAGE, and BED ROOM CHAIRS, Thirty 
Thozen, always ready for inspection; Fourteen Easy Chairs and 
Sofas, Sets of Card, Sofa, fon oo Tables, and Cabinets to match, 
Dining Tables of all Sizes, Sideboards, Seven Winged and other 
Wardrobes, Drawers, Work Tables, Tea P oys, &c.; allmanufactured 
on the premises, and warranted for years, at R. WA LKINGTON’S, 
214, High Holborn, opposite Southampton Street. 


GevEnteENn OUNCES to each POUND. 
N ; 











BLACK GREE 
Breakfast Tea... 48. Od.to 4s. 4d. 
Strong Congou.. 4 8to5 0 
Ditto, and Fine.......... : : 
Souchong Gunpowder. ‘i 
Each the hest of its Sind, and an ounce over weig whit. 
J. SMITH, Tea Dealer, 1, Gerrard Street, Soho. 


JIRKEY GARPETS—LUCK, KENT, 
and CUMMING, CARPENTERS’ HALL, London Wall, 
210, Regent Street, have just Imported a Prime Assortment of 
Turkey Carpets, and which they are selling on very moderate 
terms. 






Twankay.. 
Ditto, Fine. 
Hyson .... 












sortment of Brussels, Velvet, Cat Pile, Venetian, 
and other Carpeting of the best quality and patterns 





at very low pric 


NANDL ES 64d. per b— —P: alace Wax Lights 
2s.3d.—M. P. DAVIES, 63, St. Martin’s Lane, opposite 
New Slaughter’s C offee House, will meet the priees of any House 
in L ondon with the same quality of articles—For Cash on delivery 
as follows :—Candles, 6s. 6d. per doz. 1b.—Fine Wax Wick Moulds, 
8s,—Spermaceti, or Composition Candles, 1s. 10d. per lb.—Or, the 
) nt Platted Wicks, ls. lid. by the Paper. —Fine Wax Candles, 
2s. 6d.—Sealing Wax, 4s. 6d. per 1h.—Mottled Soap, 66s. and 74s. per 
ewt.—Yellow Soap, 60s. at 6E ine Curd, 62s.—Windsor and 
Palm Soap, 1s. 4d. per 1b.—Bro Windsor, is. 9d.—Fine Sperm 
il, 7s. per gall.—Very Superior, 7s. 6d.—Lamp Oil, 3s, and 3s. 6d.— 
Delivered in Town, and packed with care for the Country. 
























MISCELLANEOUS. 
APER HANGING, PAINTING, and 
LOOKING GLASS WAREHOUSE, 

No, 20, LAMB’S CONDUIT STREET, FOUNDLING 
J. F. ISHERWOOD respectfully solicits the notice of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry to the very reduced prices of the undermentioned 

articles, viz, 
Dimensions and flee of British Plate Glass, Silv —— 
d, 









ad 
36 by 22, - 886 50 by 48 4 
40 by 82. ». 516 0 60 by 48 c 
48 by 42. . AW 2 ¢ in by rs 8 
50 by 36. 0 by 67 13. 9 
A splendi ‘of Double “Gilt p Rosh of the newest Patterns 


always kept ly. 

Enriched Gilt Window Cornices, at 5s. per foot. 
Gilt Pier Tables, with marble slabs, at 6l, each, 

per yard, 

Bed-room Paper...... 0s. 3¢d. 
Sittmg-room do. , 
Glazed ditto . 
Drawing-room “a 9 
Painters and Pap angers sent to all parts of the kingdom, free 

of expense; and estimates given for every description of house deco- 

rations, 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE. Recommended by the most eminent of the 
Faculty as the mildest, yet as the most salutary and efficacious 
Dentifrice, that was ever discovered, forming an efficient VEGE- 
TABLE WHITE POWDER, composed of ingredients the most 
pure and rare, selected from Eastern soil, and a never-failing 
remedy for every Disease to which the Teeth and Gums are liable, 
eradicating all de leterious Bay at the same time healing, 
strengthening, and fi as xing the Teeth in their sockets, realiz- 
ing A BEAUTIFUL ‘SET OF PEARLY TEETH, and onthe Gums 
operate as an Anti-Scorbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy 
appearance, and Hag fragrance to the breath. Price 2s 9d. per 
Box, duty include Each Genuine Box has the Name and 
Address on the Government Stamp, ‘‘A. ROWLAND and SON, 
pat ATTON GARDEN.” Sold by them and most Perfumers 


pe’ 

Marble for Halis....... Os. 6d, 
Elegant Gold Papers... 
Crimson Flocks, &c.... 1 















TEAM to ROTTERDAM, Cologne, and 
all Places on the Rhine.—The new, clagant, and powerful 
Steam Ship BATAVIER, of 700 Tons burden, and 200 horse poner 
making up 120 beds, starts from LONDON for ROTTERDAM, &c., 
on Sunday, the 25th September, at Seven o’Clock in the Morning 
(and every following Sunday), with Goods and Passengers. Passen- 

ers, by taking their Passage i in London, for Nimcguen, Cologne, &c. 

ve the great advanta; e of saving One Guinea per Passenger. 
Steam Communication direct to Cork, and all Places in the South 
of Ireland, calling at Falmouth. The Cork Company’s Splendid 
Steam Ship SUPERB, of 450 Tons and 180 horse power, sails on 
Thursday, 6th Oct., at Seven o’clock in the Morning, with Goods, 
Passengers, Car riages, and Horses. She will continue regularly on 
this line. For Freight and Passage, which is very moderate, apply 
to F. F. Gibbs, Agent, 19, Water Lane, Tower Street; or at the 
Spread Eagle | Office, were agent | Circus, Piccadilly. 

“ARTS AND ) MANUFACTURES. 
INGENIOUS ; AMUSEMENT. 
The ART of TRANSFERRING PRINTS to WOOD. 

( and J. FULLER most respectfully 
k J* inform the Nobility and Gentry, @at having first introduced 
his most novel and ingenious Art fo their notice, the success of 
which has received the greatest approbation, they beg to inform 
them that they continue to manufacture every kind of article in 
White Wood adapted for the use of the Transfer Varnish, as Work 
Boxes, Card Boxes, Glove Boxes, Face Screens, Pole Screens, 
Chess Boards, Piu Tables, Work Tables, Baskets, Card Racks, 
Flower O &c, &e. d ted and useful, for the embellish- 
ment of Rooms. 

N.B. Their New-invented TRANSFER VARNISH is sold in Bot- 
tles, with printed directions, Price 1s. and 2s. each, or fitted up in 
Boxes, with everything sompzete for the purpose, Price 

They continue to Publish New Lithographic Prints, Medallions, 
Borders, &. &c. weekly, and have a continued supply of Novelties 
from Paris at every opportunity. 

Temple of Fancy, 34, Rathbone Place. 
IMPORTANT CAUTIO: 
DAWS’S PATENT RECUMBE NT 
e CHAIR isa piece of furniture which only requires to be 
known, to be duly appreciated, The patent principle consists in 
the method by which the back is adjusted at discretion to 12 or 15 
equal gradations, for sitting, reclining, or laying. It embraces 
perfection to a degree beyond the peas ity of being credited. There 
are many things made to imitate it—as a Counterfeit does a Sove- 
reign; of which R. Daws wp, Dae pre repared a Description, to be had 
Gratis. B.D. respectfully solicits the Nobility and Gentry to obtain 
a & Copy of of it—to it—to peruse it—to compare, and judge for themselves. 
THE TOILET. 
OX’S VEGETABLE CREAM— 
ESTABLISHED 1805. sou bese ORIGINAL INVEN- 
TOR Bal bly PROPRIETOR of the VEGETABLE CREAM, 


‘ing beautiful and luxuriant HAIR, feels rare 
called uy u — to CA’ us Patrons of his Invention 


Venders. 


HEN IA.—Persons afflicted will find much 

valuable information in the GAZETTE of HEALTH, on 
the modern treatment of Ruptures. Published by William Coles, 
Truss-maker to his Majest Celio 3, Sharing Cross, and Sold by 
Sherwood and Co, and ail Book ksellers. Price e Gazette isa 
single letter, which will be forwarded, gratis, from Charing Cross 
to any part of the world. Letters must be Post Paid. 








AUTION the numeso) 
inst NEFARIOUS IMITATIONS, offered to the 
pecifics for the Hair, which fail to injure what they po 
ubiic, that the ONLY 
name of “ FOX*S VEGETABLE 
CREAM,” d by his (aud Address, 70 fro 
456, Strend, on the label, ta efthoat which are GROSS IMPO- 
in Bottles at @s.6d. and 7s.each. Its ayn g are 
fncontestible So] of its claims to character it has so long 
enjoyed. N.B. JOHN FOX has noconnexion with any House wha‘ 
ver of the SAME NAMES 











HAKSPEARIANA.— HAMLET. 
POLONTUS’S DREAM, 
mt °r Lady! my Lords, I last night had a dream 
at aaike be An be of perfection the cream. 
lished, reflective, and every were shining, 
at some future period, if rightly divining!” 
‘The Courtier dream’d truly, the reflector gr 
Was meant WARREN’S Blacking, of 30, the Strand, 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 
1 Bases REVIEW. ADVER- 


TISEMENTS for insertion in the ADVERTISING SHEET 
of No. CVIL., are requested to be sent to Longman and Co. Pater= 
noster Row, by Saturday, October Ist; and “Prospec tuses, Bills, 
&e. to be stitched in the Number, within a week from that dz Ate 
Advertisers will perceive the advantage of sending their Advertise- 
ments and Bills early, as they are placed in the order in which they 
are received by the Publishers. 








Messrs. COC ae ANE and Co. of Bdge Place, beg to announce 
the FIRS UM IBER f y Weekly Journal of BRITISH 
and FOF u IRE, to be Published on SATUR- 
DAY NEXT, by Mr. sY, 165, STRAND. 

HE LITE RARY GUARDIAN, and 
SPECTATOR of a the FINE ART PUBLIC 

y, cS ae oa and FASHIO contain SIXTEEN QUARTO 

PAGES 7ORTY-EIGHT 2LY PRINTED COLUMNS, 

for TWOPENCE 


*,* Prospectuses may now be had, 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge 
On Saturday, the Ist of October, will be Published, Price 5s. 


(THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
EDUCATION, No. IV. 

Contents :—Education among the W aldenses—The G8ttingen 
Library—Education in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland—The 
Cambridge System of E ducation—New E: ngland Free-Schools. 
Reviews :—Description of Rome, by Platner, Bunsen, Gerhard, and 
Réstell—Arnott’s Elements of Phy: sics—W illiams’s Geography of 
Ancient Asia—Conder’s Italy—School Books of Geography ; ; Gold~ 

emmar of Geography; W oodbridge’ s Rudiments of 
Geography—Darley’s Geometry—School Editions of Tere: ence—Har= 
ris’s School-Books. Miscellancous :—Foreign—British. Index, 
London: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 

















WITH A PORTRAIT OF SIR T. LAWRENCE, AND AN ORI- 
GINAL PORTRAIT OF A ge SIDDONS, BY SIR T. LAW 
RENCE, ENGRAVED BY B. HOLL, 


On the Ist October will Published, No. IX., Price 2s. 6d., of 


—. yr 

YHE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS. 
SONTENTS 

I —— of a Tour in Italy (ow first published), by R. Adam, 

q—II. Recollections of Sir awrence.—III. Thoughts on the 

Cc shiice ofa Subject. —IV. Influences of Government on the Aris.— 

v. rence in Taste —VI. Dogmas on Art, No. 1, Education 

r —VIil, English Architec cts, continued.—VIIT. National 
Gallery —IX. Letters to the Editor—X. Critical Notices —X1 
Miscellanea.—XII. Sir J. Reynolds's Discourses, concluded. 
M. Arnold, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; sold by all 

Booksellers. 














On tad be of October will be So 


E ONE SHILLING, No. 

TY 

l NION,. MONTHLY ‘MAGAZ INE. 
With a Fine PORTRAIT of the KING, after Sir T. LAW- 

RENCE. 

Coyrents:—Opinions and Principles, The Political Union—Fue 
ture Effects of the Reform Bill —-Anecdotes of William IV. and.of 
the Coronation—Recollections of College Life, The Cambridge 
Union—Literary Taxation, Mystification and Dedication—Tales ‘of 
Legal Injustice, No. L—Life of T. Muir, Esq.—Notes on the Epi- 
demic Cholera, by H. Kennedy, M.D.—Sketches in Italy—The 
Bankrupt Laws, and Law of Debtor and Creditor—Annuals and 
Artists, an Ode & la Hood—Ireland and the Repeal of the Union— 
Our Foreign Relations—Notes of the Month, Critical Notices, Histo- 
rical Register, &c. 

London: Published by J. Wilson, 5, Wellington Street, Straisd ; 
Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall ,|Stationers? Court; W.F. Wakeman, 
Dublin ; and H. Constable, Edinburgh. 


GENERAL EFERATORA.* 





HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for 1830-31. 
Joha Murray, Albemarle Street. 





GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS ON A NEW PLAN. 
Just Published, a Second Edition, in royal 18mo. 3s. 6d, neatly 
bound and lettered, Embellished with numerous Engravings, il- 
lustrating manners, customs, and curiosities, 


UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a 


New Plan ; designed to assist the Memory by Comparison 


and Classification. 
By W.C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 3 
ied by an ATLAS, exhibiting, in con- 

‘ications with the’ Outlines of Countries, the prevailin eligions, 
Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, the Comparative 
size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains ; and the Climates and Pro= 
ductions on the Earth, in royal 4to. coloured, 8s. half bound. 

This Atlas has been compiled from the best authorities, and cons 
tains all the late Discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, and 
Ciapperton. But its principal claim to attention is "founded on va 
entire novelty of the plan. Each Map presents, not only the 
graphical outlines.of countries, but a series of numbers affix to 
the Mountains, Rivers, and Cities, which indicate their com) arative 
rank, and enables the student, by reference to the Table ol Classi- 
fication, to discover their actual t 
exhibits the climate of different regions, as determined by thermo- 
metrical observation, with their most important productions, and 
ponents a striking instraton of vee divervity existing in the same 
latitudes di 

In the Moral and Political Chart, the outlines of each country 
contain a number, showing its population, and several emblems 
indicating its government, religion, and state of civilization, and 
forms, in effect, a moral picture of the world. 

Printed for Writeker, 1 Treacher, Be Gd Ave Maria Lane, 


A complete SCHOOL | CATALOGUE, 


G h 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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FAMILY age ‘OF FRENCH CLASSICS. 
‘ust Published, 
OLS. XII. and XIII. of the THEATRE, 
being Vols. I. and II. of RACIN 
With Portrait, 8vo., Price 7s.; or on Fine “Paper, Os, 
Printed for Trouttel and Co., 30, Soho Square. 





TO NATURALISTS, SPORTSMEN, &c. 
Just Published, in One very thick Volume, 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrative Woodcuts, Price One Guinea, 


ONTAGU’S ORNITHOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY. A a Edition, 
JAMES RENNIE, A A.L.S. 
Professor of Natural History, King’s College, London, Poy't of 
“*Insect Architecture,” ‘Insect Transformations,” &c. & 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul's Church Yard; Whit- 
taker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane ; and Edward Moxon, 64, 
New Bond Street 





LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
On the 80th of September will be Published, Price 4s. 6d. cloth, or 
in two Parts, 2s. each, 
Under the iuperenronneee of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, 


NSECT MISC CELLANTES— 
This Volu in connexion with INSECT ARCHITECTURE 
and INSECT TRANSFORMATIONS, forms a complete work on 
ENTOMOLOGY, comprising the most interesting and important 
facts of that branch of Natural History, derived either from the 
personal observations of the Author, or the statements of the most 
valuable authorities. The three Volumes are illustrated with above 
Four Hundred Woodcuts, and “ Insect Misce'lanies” contains a 
full Index of the subjects treated, and of genera and species. 
London : Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 








COMPLETION OF J. MAJOR’S HOGARTH. 
HE PUBLIC and the SUBSCRIBERS to 


this Work, are respectfully informed that the FOURTH and 
CONCL u DING PART is ready for delivery, and that the Work 
may also now be had COMPLETE. 
In boards, Price 11. 16s. or India Proofs, 2. 14s. 

The entire Work contains 55 full plates, and 13 vignettes in wood. 

“The vee plone would be vc nestle = cheap for the price—the 
e given with wonderful effect— 
they not only exobert all the forsinr small copies, but we think 
they contain more of the true spirit of this eminent painter, than 
even the copies on the same size as the original prints.’"—Gentle- 
‘man’s Magazine. 

“Ttis published i in a compass of inviting portability, and at a 
Cost p from th of pockets.”"—-New Monthly Mag. 

"Joba Major, 50, Fleet Street. 


ALPY’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY ; 

" ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the most VALUABLE 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS: with Biographical Sketches, 
Notes, Engravings of the Authors, Maps, &. 4s. 6d. each volume. 
Small 8vo. bound in cloth. 

Edited and gar dine Monthly by A. J. VALPY, M.A, 
Numbers already Published, 
1 and 2. -—-DEMOSTHENES and SALLUS 
8 and 4—-XENOPHON’S ANABASIS an | CYROPEDIA. 
5 to 7.—- HERODOTUS, 
8 a . —VIRGIL, 
, ——PINDAR and ANACREON. 
ll to 18. ——TACITUS. 
——THEOPHRASTUS, with 50 Engravings. 
V7 and A —H¢ IRA 
19,——. UVENAL and PERSIUS 
20 to 22TH UCYDIDES. 
23.—will commence PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
Any Author may be had separate. 
“Tf you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
‘Teflect, it is your duty to Place into his hands the best translations 
-of the best Classical Authors.”—Dr. Pa 
Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country; and may be had 
with the Magazines, &c. 














On the Ist of November. 12s, in Silk, the Fifth Volume of 
HE WINTER’S WREATH, for 1832; 


a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. 
Contributed by some of the most popular writers of the present 
* day, and Illustrated by the following Plates, Engraved on Steel, 
in the first style 


ye 
‘The Eonnet Fortress of patheiti L ont agar gory rd 


- Martin,,..... R. Brandard 
The C Cotter $ Saturday Night . ooee Stotherd., R. A.. E. Smith 
The Wreck ......0+-- +000 i] J. Williatson.. R. Miller 
Allon, the Piper of Mull . E. Goodall ..... H. Robinson 
Portrait—The Visionary .. «+s H, Liversege... F, Engleheart 
Lago di Nemi........... see A. Agtio ....... R. Brandard 
The Reply of the Fountain ._H. Liv — ++. E. Smith 
Vintage Feast at a Villa of Rione TyaBevere +seeee H. Robinson 












Maples... ..crccccsccccccccoccccce inton ..... F. Goodall 
Abbeville |. 1.22. aseee +e» D. Roberts..... A. Freebairn 
Sunset—Bavarian Alp; .-. G. Barret... Wallis 
‘The Wreath ...... sosccecvcceses Wandyke . : E. Smith 





Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London ; and 
G. Smith, Liverpool. 


iis 





“In 2 vols. Illustrated with several Eagsevt ings of Scenery, Costume, 
uctions, &c. alsoa Map. 16s. in cloth, 
DIA. 


HE PICTURE OF IN 


“We must say there is an elegance, if not a splend 
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. MILITARY MEMOIRS OF JOHN SHIPP. 
This Day is es, Second gg vem Abas: Post 8vo., 
-e One Guinea, bo: 
HE INTERESTING MILITARY 
CAREER of JOHN SHIPP, late Lieutenant H. M. 87th 
Regiment. 

ondon: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and all Book- 

sellers. Also to be had of the Author, Exchange, Liverpool. 





A NEW yee yen: BANKING AND ry At SYSTEM. 
ust Published, Second Edition, Price 
CoNsiDERAT IONS ADDRESSED TO 
ALL CLASSES, on the Necessity and Equity of a National 
Banking and Annuity Sy stem, showing its vast advantages as a 
source of independent pecuniary relief, both immediate and perma- 
nent, to the community; and of immense voluntary Revenue 
to the State containing also some Hints on the means of improv- 
ing the condition of the Irish Peasantry. 
Published by Sain, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, London; and A. W. 
faclean, Register Street, Edinburgh. 


THE CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
On the Ist of October, in small 8vo. neatly bound and beautifully 
embellished, Price only 6s. 


S TANDARD NOVELS, No. VIII. 
b> {Containing the Completion of Miss JANE PORTER'S Cele- 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 
(Originally Published in 5 vols. but now comprised in two.) 
I. contains the PILOT, by COOPER—IL. CALEB WIL- 
, by GODWIN—III. The SPY, by COOPE ya 
s of W. ARS: me iy » MISS JANE PORTER—V. 8 
by GODWIN—VI. AST OF THE MOHICANS, by GOOPE x 
Vv i. the sc orris ‘CHIE FS, Vol. I. 

* Mrs. Shelley’s popular Romance of FRANKENSTEIN, 
wit a new Introduction explanatory of the origin of the story by 
the Author, and THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO, with a Life of 
Horace Walpole, written by SIR WALTER SCOTT, will appear in 
anearly volume, 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


THE GARRICK PAPERS, Printed uniformly with EVELYN and 
PEPYS.—In 1 volume, 


HE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
of DAVID GARRICK, with the most celebrated Persons of 
his time; now first Published from the Originals. 


This highly interesting and important work comprises Nf Da 
of two thousand letters, from persona of the greatest 
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: ~* +" tn 19mo,, Price 6s. 64,, 
LAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS ;' with Practical Observa- 
tions oh the Disorders incident to Children. To which is added, 
Wit yt Spinal and Cerebral Irritation. .By JOHN DAR- 
WALL, 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





The Second Edition, enlarged and aoe with twenty-nine 
lesigns, 12s. in red c 


d 
\ TETERINARY SURGERY and PRAC. 
MCE of MEDICINE; or Farriery Taught on a New 
Plan. Being a familiar treatise on all the diseases incidental to 
the horse; the causes and symptoms ofeach, andthe most improved 
Temedies emr@dre: ed for the cure in every case. 
By JOHN HINDS, V. §. Author of the ‘* Groom’s Oracle,” &c. 
Ww hittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





In 8 vols. with Plates, 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 
MERICAN STORIES FOR LITTLE 
BOYS AND GIRLS, under Ten Years.of Age. 
Collected by Miss a ney Author of “ Our Village.” 
n the Press, 
A SECOND SERIE: S for ELDER CHILDREN. 
In 3 uniform volumes. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





MISS MITFORD’S Aor 
New Edition, in 4 vols. font Bvo. 6d 
UR VIL LAGE: COU NTRY ‘STORIES; 
SKETCHES of RU RAL CHARACTER and SCENERY. 
By Miss MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

By the Same Author, in post 8vo. 10s. 64. 
DRAMATIC SCENES, Sonnets, and other Poems. 
Also, in post 8vo. 8, 

FOSCARI and JULIAN. Tragedies. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





In HE with Engravings, and Coloured Examples of tints, 3s. 
HE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 

Containing the First Principles of Light and Shade, Colour- 

ing and Perswective. By G. M. MATHER, 
ae hegre | Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
l2mo. with Seven Engravings. 2s. 6d. 

A PRAG" TICAL EXPLANATION of the ELE- 
MENTS of ARCHITECTURE. For the use of Drawing Academies, 
Mechanics’ Institutions, &c. By G. SMITH. 





the political, literary, and dramatic world. Among other names 
may be mentioned, Lord Chatham—Lord Camden—Duke of Devon- 
shire—Countess Spencer—Lord Lyttleton—Lord Pembroke, and 
the leading Nobility of Garrick’s time ; Warburton—Burke—Joha- 
son—Hume—Gibbon—Sir. sh na de ee a a oN a 


In 8vo. Price 12s, 

MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA 

and PHARMACY; comprising a concise Description of the 

rien: used be Me edicine, with Observations on the proper mode 
i istering them ; also the Formule for the 





—Junius—Beattie —Churehill — Mason — Cum 
Colman—T. and J. Warton—Dr. Bu rneh-Hlaret tT omnes and R. 
BR. Sheridan—Hugh be agen eR Hoadley—Isanc Bicker- 
staff—Tickell—Home—C. Yorke—Madame Riccoboni—Mrs. Men- 
tagu—Whitehead—Dr. Franklin — Hawkesworth — Mallet —Mrs. 
Cowley—John Wilkes—Wilson—Gainsborough, &c.; and, amon 
others, the following dramatic characters: Mrs. Clive—Mrs. Cibber 
—Mrs. Abington—Mrs. Yates—S. Foote—Spranger Barry—Powell 
—Henderson — Mossop — Parsons—T. King — Smith — Macklin— 
Moody—Le Kain—Madame Clairon—Charles Dibdin—T. Wilkes— 
y (ag ea era i Pope — Bensley—Aickin—Dr. 
Arne, &c. & 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





New Burlington Street, Sept. 1831. 


ONVERSATIONS of EMINENT MEN, 
Decriately Published by HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD 


CONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
Esq. R.A., with WILLIAM HAZLITT. In 1 vol. post 8vo. witha 
fine Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONS of Dr. PALEY: — Personal 
end Literary Memorials; including the Author's highly interestin 
Conversations with the late celebrated Dr. Paley. By HENR RY 
BEST, Esq., Author of “ Four Years in France,”’ and “ Italy as it 
is,”’ Bvo. 14s, 


CONVERSATIONS of LITERARY MEN and 
STATESMEN. Edited by WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. The 
Second Edition, revised, with considerable Additions, in 2 vols, 
Byo. QWs. 

Cenrents:—Richard I. and the Abbot of Boxley—The Lord 
Brooke and Sir Philip Sydney—King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold 
Savage—Southey and Porson—Otiver Cromwell and Walter Noble 
—Queen Elizabeth and Cecil—King James I. and Isaac Casaubon— 
Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastle—Peter Leopold and the 
President Du Paty—Buonaparte and the President of the Senate— 
The Emperor Alexander and Capo d’{stria—Kosciusko.and Ponia- 
towski— Middleton and Magliabechi—Milton and Andrew Marvel 
—Washington and Franklin—Rocer Ascham and the Ladv Jane 
Grey—Lord Bacon ayqd Richard Hooker—Louis XIV. and Pére la 
Chnise—Samuel Johnson and Horne Tooke—Andrew Hofer, Count 
Metternich, and the Emperor Francis—David Hume and Jobn 
Home—Lotd Chesterfield and Lord Chatham—Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn—&c. &c. 


CONVERSATIONS of LORD BYRON with 
THOMAS MEDWIN, Esq. in which are detailed the principal oc- 
currences of his Private jife, his Opinions on Society, Manners, 
Literature, and Literary Men. Being the substance of a Journal 
kept during a Residence at Pisa, in the years 1821 and 1822. New 
‘editions, uniform with the Works of Lord By ron. In L vol, 8vo. or 2 
vols. foolsez ap. Price only 9s. 





of 
Gecoration about these volumes, that very properly corresponds 
with the ideas of magnificence which we usually associate with 
the name of India. The contents are worthy the beautiful frame- 
work in which they are embraced ; and, if we mistake not the public 
taste, the Picture of India will supersede every be sags that has 
arisen, or that is a to come into the field.” —Monthly Rev, June. 
he same Anthor, 
THE PIC TURE. OF AUSTRALIA. 10s. 6d. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Lately Published, 
‘In 8Bvo. with Twenty Coloured Engr: peinae of potent Customs, 
and Religious Ceremon 
SKETCHES. of OR TUGUESE “LIFE, MAN- 
NERS, COSTUME, and CHARACTE 
” The whole volume is one of (A entertainment, and 
4 very curious picture of national manners.”—Literary Gazette. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 18mo, with Seven Plates, 6s. bound and lettered, 


IRST LINES OF ZOOLOGY: 
By Question and Answer. For the use of the Young. 
By R. MUDIE, Author of “ The British Naturalist,’’ 

“A useful and well-arranged Catechism, going through the va- 
tious branches of Zoology in a clear and simple manner, well 
adapted for the instruction of Ee ie i Gazette. 

With Twelve Plates. 8s. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE; ora 
Decmtetion ¢ of = the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insect: ats Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, men- 
Honea in the jacred Scriptures. By THADDEUS MASON HAR- 


With coloured Plat 5s. 
LETTERS on ENTOMOLOGY. _intended for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Young Person 
“* A very prettily got-up book for young on and well calcue 
fated to facilitate their pe ger) a knowledge of the natural history 
of insects; the plates are naturally coloured, and give an addi- 
pM value to this pieasing and instructive volume.”’—Literary 


8yo, with En, roy 
A pIScoU SE on the REV OLUTIONS of the 


SURFACE of the GLOBE, and the Changes thereby introduced 
Se behead © Ki lated from the French, By the 


UVIER With Dh sneten nd a GI 
ui iS, a a ossal 
Whittakes, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria L 





INTERESTING WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
H E s GGULE R. 
By the Author of “ Tales by the O’Hara Family,” ‘*The 
Denounced,”’ &c. 


e English Translation o 
COUNT LAVALLETTE’S MEMOIRS, 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“A work of great a °—Times. 


THE FIELD OF FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 
A Romance of the Seventeenth Century, by Miss JANE POR- 
TER, author wo eaetag of Warsaw,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. a New 
Edition. Price 1 


THE DUTCHMAN'S FLEAS LES. 
In 2 vola. post 8 

** This work stamps the author as scoond” ‘to few living novelists.” 
Morning Post. 

CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE 
to the PACIFIC. 

Forming the completion of the Polar Voyages undertaken by 
order of the British Government. — Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous Plates engraved by Fin 

“ The most interesting of the whole aecion of expeditions to the 
North Pole”’—Quarterly Review, 


ILIP 4S U GUS 
or the BROTHERS in ARMS. By the hae or “pe S Lome,” 
“Darn ya ‘- ea BA en ‘igh 


THE LIVES oF “CELEBRATED. peas 
=a. ae Mrs. JAMES 
In 1s. post 8vo. 

THE LIVES AND ADVENTURES 
of CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS, including Tournefort—Dr. S a 
—Hasselquist—Lady Mary Wo rn 

Ledyard —Bruce, &c. forming the 12t Number of" 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
In small 8vo. neatly bound, Price 63. 





Sitie ial préparations of the London, Fdinburgh, Dublin, Parisian, 
American, and most of the C Pi iee, together 
with a Table of the principal Medichnal Plants. Translated from 
the French of H. M. EDWARDS, M.D., and P. VAVASSEUR, 
M.D.; and now corrected and adapted to British Practice, by 
JOHN DAVIES, M.R.C.S. 

Whitts aker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


is Day is Published, Price 5s. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
PROLAPSUS, or Protrusion_ of the Lower Bowel. With 
Cases and Plates 
By /TREDERICK § ALMON, F.R.C.S. 

The design of This Work is to prove that many cases of Prolapsus 
may be removed, or materially mitigated, without any description 
of operation, and to simplify the latter in those instances wherein 
necessity requires its performance. 

By the Same Author 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on CONTRACTION 
of the RECTUM, showing the connexion of this disease with 
Affections of the Womb, and of the Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &c. 
Third Edition. Price 12s. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Just Published, in 12mo. the Fifth Edition, newly stranged, and~ 
much improved, with a new set of Engravings. 6s. 64. 


YLLABIC SPELLING, or a Summary 
KJ Method of Teaching Children to Spelt and Read with facility 
and pleasure. By } ‘Mrs. WILLIA 

N B. This edition contains a variety of Testimoniats in favour of 
the system, from some of the most respectable professors of the 
English language, as well as from several parents, whose children 
rt and interested by this novel mode of instruction) have 

learned, in the course of a very few months, to read correctly and 
with perfect ease the lon zest and most difficnit words. 

“The object of the useful little book before us is to reduce the 
difficulties OF learning to read, and the author sets about the task 
in a way that entitles her to the thanks of all mankind. Her book 
is a Primer, but the child will want no other book—for when this 
is properly thumbed, the pupil will be able to read the Encycloe 
peedia through aloud *—Spectator . 

Boxez with appropriate Counters, for the amusement of young 
beginners, may be had, id dongs of the Publishers. 

he Same Autho 
CONVERSATIONS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Tenth Edition. 5s. 
Printed for Ww hittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Ma:ia Lane. 


PRINTS, &C. 


LANDSCAPE toa 
This Day is Publis 
WENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS to the 
LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, or TOURIST in ITALY, for 1832, 
from Drawings by J. DR, HARDING, Esq. 
Proofs on India Paper, before the Letters.. 




















. 414s, Od. 
—___—_—_—__—_—_-—- with the Writing.... 3 : . 
White Proofs. ............ o -2 
*.* The Tour, edited by T. Roscoe, Esq. casinbiiag Po Plates, 
willbe Published on the 18th of November, Price, elegantly bound 
in morocco, 11. 1s. ; royal 8vo. India proofs, 2I. 12s. 6d, 
Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 


MUSIC. 
IMPORTANT MU USICAL. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


blish 
DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY ON HER CORONATION; 
ONGS OF ALMACKS: 
= Illustrated with Portraits of the QUEEN and the Female 
Nobility, after Sir W. Beechey and Sir omas Lawrence. 
The Poetry by F. W. N. BAYLEY, Esq 
The Melodies by H. R. BISHOP and J. . ADDISON. 
The whole arranged, with Symph and ts fot 
the Piano-forte, by J. ‘ADDISON, 

Each Song ia this work typifies some incident in the life of an 
illustrious character, which has, at one period or other, taken placo 
in the Almacks’ Rooms! The following, are the contents: 

A a dropt from her bosom”? Character —The Hon. 
r. 

















2 “He dances with another now.” Colonel §: 
3. ‘She is up and away’” The youngest daughter of Sir G. ——~ 

. “ The Hall is large and light.’ _—_ ; 

. “* My Lord treads lightly o’er the floor.’ The meek Marqttis! 

‘* She leans upon her Mother’s arm!” “The Débutante of 1829. 

7. ‘* Why does young Love seize us.” A younger Brother. 

8. ** My Heart isall alone.” The —- Duke. 

** Oh! no, Papa, it cannot be.” Lad 

10. ‘* Do you see yon lovely woman? y E — 

1l, ** Where in that Meses eres = ly L———s, Countess 

Sa es he Lai y D 

2. “ He > in sorrow. — 

: Goulding and D’Aimaine, Soho Square. 
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nications to the Editor will be received. Orders received by all 
Newsmen fo Town and Country. 






































